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Light Weight 
Cushman Engines 





For Corn Binders 


Put a light weight Cushman 4 H. P. 
Engine on your Corn Binder and save horses, 
cut out side draft, cut mere corn in a day and 
Go it better and easier. 

Cushman runs all of binder, leaving 
horses iiaraeie but pull machine out of 
gear. — Clutch ay 4 wives perfect con- 
trol, for rting a stopping machiner 
without stopping engine. i 


We furnish attachments for all standard Corn 
Binders, with full instructions for attaching. § | 


For All Farm Work 


Same 4 H. P. Cushman Engine may be 
used for all other farm work, gushes pumetng. 
grinding, sawing, etc., besides attaching to 
Wee binder during harvest to save a team. 

rhe only 190 Ibs., making it easy to move 
nd from job to job. 

eT P.2 Cushman Engine weighs on! 
320 Ibs. Besides doing all regular work, it ~— 4 
be mounted on Hay Balers and Corn Pickers. 


Cushman Engines are the most modern 
farm engines, weighing only about one-fourth 
as rouch as old-fashioned heavy-weights, yet 
they run even more steadily and quietly. No 
loud explosions or ——— fast-and-slow speeds. 
Throttle Governed and Equipped with Scheb- 
ler Carburetor. Ask for free book. 





CUSHMAN 
652 WN. 21st moToR Au. - 
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will gee small grains or cat 
corn ae any and all condi- 
tions, They take upl ittle room 
in the drive way. Made of the 
best material-_ will stand up un- 

hard use, The "Hart" can't 

; grain cannot spatter over 
or carry back at top. Let us 
install an elevator on your farm 
tread cane use. Just the machine 
Core jouble crib. one 
or Log Dumping Device itis 
infallible. 


Hart Grain Weigher Co. 


Peoria (Dept.S) Ulinois 





na Develop a steady bali 
business with the "admiral 
|] Press. Simpleconstruction. 
Bigger capacity. Runs by 
steam, tractor or gasoline 








on Horses’ Eyes 
Price $2.00 
per Bottie, Postpaid. 
WISIO VETERINARY ASS’R, 
3454 Michigan Ave., Chicago 











New Crop—lowa Grown Seed 
Winter Wheat and Rye 


Hardy stock, grown here at Des 
Moines in fields that stood the se- 
vere winter without damage. Best 
strains of acclimated varieties from 
pedigreed stocks. 
Government's price of $2 for the 1918 
crop guarantees a profit to the grow- 
er. Samples, description and prices 
free on application. Write today. 
IOWA SEED COMPANY 
Des Moines, fowa. 








Dept. D2 








GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
ey Write for samples & prices. 
JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 
Recleaned, dry land alfalfa seed. 
a é ee ao and price on request. 
. D. CLARKE, Papillion Neb. 


ALFALFA SEED—$8.00 Per Bushel 


Good purity and germination but dark color. Better 
grades for more money. Write for free samples and 
prices. HENRY FIELD, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


























Of General Interest 











lowa Boys to France—A few months 
ago the students of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College organized an ambulance unit 
for service in France. This unit was 
called to the concentration camp in Penn- 
sylvania shortly afterwards, and word 
has recently come to the effect that they 
have received orders to be ready to move. 
The chances are that they will be sailing 
for France within a couple of weeks. The 
Iowa unit ts said to be one of the very 
best in the entire camp. 





County Agtnts—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture will have a real job on his hands 
to find really capable county agents for 
every agricultural county in the United 
States, as contemplated by the bill which 
was recently passed by congress. The 
county agent must not only have a very 
thoro knowledge of agriculture, but he 
must know how to use this knowledge in 
such a way that others are willing to 
profit by it. There is not an over-supply 
of such men just now. 

Clean Fusible Safety Piug—Replacing 
burned- out safety plugs with bolts in- 
stead of “with new fusible plugs is one 
of the common causes of explosion of 
tractor boilers, according to the depart- 
ment of agricultural engineering of the 
University of Nebraska A careful exami- 
nation and clean-up of the plug is recom- 
mended at least once during the thresh- 
ing season. To make the clean-up thoro, 
remove the plug and scrape off the scale- 
like deposit on the top of the plug. This 
done, low water in the boiler will not 
result in an explosion, but will merely 
mean melting the plug to allow the steam 
to escape into the firebox. 


Setting the Clocks Ahead—In order to 
establish longer daylight working hours 
in factories, stores, ete., a number of 
countries have already adopted the day- 
light saving plan of setting the clocks 
ahead, Instead of opening the bank at 
nine o'clock, as heretofore, the clock in 
the bank still shows nine o'clock, but it 
is really only eight o’clock. This gives an 
additional hour of daylight during most 
of the year. It economizes on the light 
bill as well, and if the employes in the 
factories and stores put in no longer 
hours at their work, they have longer 
evenings, and their health is probably im- 
proved by early rising. It is a well-known 
physiological fact that early retiring is 
conducive to good health. So far as the 
average farmer is concerned, he doesn’t 
need to set the clock ahead. Most of the 
daylight hours he puts in to good advan- 
tage anyway, but there is real merit in 
the idea for city folks. 

The Potato Crop—T he largest 
crop ever produced in this country is the 
promise of the monthly crop report just 
issued. Leon M. Estabrook, chief of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, stated 
that the average production for the pre- 
vious five years (1911-1915) was 363,000,000 
bushels, which represents a fair crop. 
This year the indications are that there 
will be a crop of 467,000,000 bushels, which 
is 100,000,000 bushels above the average. 
This is equal to one bushel extra for ev- 
ery man, woman and child in the country. 
In order to avoid waste, officials of the 
Department of Agriculture suggest two 
ways of taking care of this large increase. 
First, all housewives are urged to use 
potatoes as far as possible as a substi- 
tute for breadstuffs; second, to preserve 
the potatoes for winter use by home stor- 
age. These measures, it is stated, WA 
not only use the potatoes to advantage, 
but will save wheat. 

Colleges and War—lowa State College 
has practically turned over its entire re- 
sources, bag and baggage, to the govern- 
ment, for the training of men in special 
lines of war work in the quartermaster’s 
reserve corps, for which there is a vital 
need. The regular college courses will be 
offered this fall. In addition to these, at 
a special government request, special 
courses will be offered in horseshoeing, 
veterinary medicine, baking, carpentering 
and engineering in all its branches. Work 
is already being given in telegraphy, wire- 
less, telephony, automobiles, tractors and 
motor trucks. If there is a demand for 
it, the college will build up courses for 
skilled mechanics in practically every 
trade required by the quartermaster’s re- 
serve corps. The offer comes at a time 
peculiarly appropriate, following Gover- 
nor Harding’s proclamation setting aside 
“Educational Week,” and urging young 
men not drafted, and young women, to 
continue their education in this crisis. 
“We stand ready to give, to the best of 
our abilty, any type of training that a 
man wants to take to fit him for special 
war service,” says the engineering divi- 
sion of the college. Men who will be 
called in the second and third draft will 
be especially urged to take this training. 
There is even a rumor that a large num- 
ber of men called in the first draft will 
be selected and sent to get such training 
2t various institutions over the country. 
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For ANY Sized Corn 
Crib—Large or Small 


The Modern crib material makes the best crib that 
money can buy. No crib too big or too smail to be eco- 
nomically built of Irontile. Cribs aggregating nearly 

3,000, 000 bu. capacity now tn use—every one guaran- 
teed for 2 25 years. Every user SATISFIED and enthusi. 
astic. Better looking than any temporary frame crib—last 
2 to 6 times as long—keep corn far better—cost ne more than 
Properly erected wooden cribs. 


‘SS =~ Permanent-Guaranteed Forever 


Adel Irontile i is the imperishable crib material. Makes a crib that ean’t 
een Bushets rot—can’t rust—can’t burn—can’t warp—will not leak—will not blow down, 
Lergest Crib in ate towear out. First cost is alt the cost. Protects every ear of corn— 
the World makes it grade higher—bring higher price and make you bigger profits. 


[=< Saves Corn--Absolutely Rat-Proof 


Starve the rate! Statistics gathered in Indiana prove that it costs this year 
$6 per year to support one rata year on corn. The wooden crib invites 
rats—store your crop in an Irontile and save it. Every bushel saved helps 
win the war. Irontile cribs keep out rats and prevent corn moulding 
ar epeiing. 75°; of wall surface open. Big central ventilating core— 

spe cone spreader. 


An Army of Trained Erectors 
at Your Service 


Our corps of experienced crib builders—now erecting 
silos—will be at liberty about September |5th, ready 

to put up your crib. Investigate Irontile cribs 

now—get all the facts and send in your order 


| we - ; : a your crib up before corn-pick- 
, Write Today 
Catalog Is Free 


Get the Irontile catalog. Read about 
the 20 big advantages of Adel Irontile 
oe you build another crib. Ad- 


Adel Clay Products Co. 
205 Main St., Adel, Iowa 


ORN C 
Copecity 1 200 Bu. 
h 


as 


Combined Orie ond | TH + 
Sapacity 11,000 bu. 
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NEBRASKA STATE FAIR. 


A PARADE OF THE WINNERS— 


Enlist Now 


In the most important branch of the service—the meat and 
milk producers. 

Good cattle, sheep and hogs are selling at top prices. 

You can, for less than 3c. a week, get first-hand informa- 
tion, from reliable sources, as to the most profitable sorts to 
breed and feed, by subscribing for Tuk BreEvER’s GAZETTE, 
Chicago, the only publication that gives the details relative to 
all events of importance to stockmen. 

Hundreds of pages, in addition to the regular quota of 
reading matter, are devoted each season to reports, profusely 
illustrated, of the state fairs, dairy shows, the great Inter- 
national, the sensational record-breaking auction sales and to 
meetings of stockmen and farmers all over the continent. 

You cannot get this class of matter first hand in any other 
paper. ‘To keep posted you should read the stockgrower’s 
favorite newspaper every atk. 

Please ask us for two recent issues of Tur 
catalog of the best books for the stockman’s library. 
send without charge if you will ask for them. 

The subscription price of Tur Gazerre is as follows: 

To ail points in the United States and possessions: One year, $1.50; 
two years, $2.50; three years, $3.25; five years, $5. Toall points in Canada: 
One year, $2.75; two years, $5; three years, $7; five years, $11. Foreign, 
$4 per annum. Agents wanted in unassigned territory. Address 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE, Room 1120, 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
New Crop 


ALFALEA seep | W ENTER SEED WHEAT 


ready for immediate ship- E oma yg we mt most a nderful variety 
ER 
| 


Gazerrr and a copy of our 


We shall be glad to 





ment. Write today for sam- 
ples and prices. HARKOV. Original see. imported direct 4 
MISSOURI aa Has no equal. Largest yielder known a0 
withstands the severest winters. Have improv 4 
SEED CO. | Tur ed, other varieties and Mammoth Whit 
15 Liberty St. | Rye. Large “stock Alfalfa, Timothy and all Grass 
K City, M 2 Seed. Write for catalog, free samples. special low prt 
ansasCity,Mo. | 4\° A” Berry Seed Co.,Boxi0i Clarinda, 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Since he has been feeding hogs, cat- 
tle and sheep, corn often has sold at 
prices which madg costly gains, but 
Henry Hausman, of Story county, 
Jowa, has never sold a load of corn 
in his life. He started to feed cattle 
and hogs on a limited scale thirty-five 
years ago, and about twelve years ago 
he began feeding western lambs in ad- 
dition. Seldom does he specialize ex- 
clusively on any one class, but as a 
general rule feeds out several car- 
loads of each every season. 


Mr. Hausman has a farm of about 
380 acres, and it is well equipped for 
feeding out any of the three classes of 
stock. In the feeding operations there 
is sort of a rotation scheme. It is not 
unzsual for him to have hogs and cat- 
tle on feed at the same time. Lambs 
are on feed while his stock of cattle 
and hogs is at low ebb. He has found 
this arrangement to be the most eco- 
nomical of labor, buildings and time. 

Rather than to confine his feeding 
to one class of stock, Mr. Hausman 
prefers to feed on a more limited scale 
and to have all three classes at vari- 
ous times during the year. If his sheep 
lose him money, the hogs and cattle 
often make up for it, and if the latter 
do not break even, the lambs often 
counterbalance the loss. By so doing, 
he is less dependent upon a profitable 
hog, cattle or sheep market. 


Stock hogs usually ere bought in 
April, at the St. Paul market. These 
are put on clover pasture, and are 
given some corn. By May, they are 
weighing between eighty and ninety 
pounds each. As the season advances, 
they are given more corn, and they 
have access to tankage all the time. 
This lot is sold in August, at an aver- 
age weight of about 225 pounds each. 
Last year his hog gains cost around 7 
cents a pound, as nearly as he could 
estimate. 

Besides the stock hogs, Mr, Haus- 
man raises a large number of pigs 
from his brood sows. These come 
about May 1st, and are allowed to run 
with the sows for about ten weeks. 
Then the sows are taken away, and 
the pigs put with the feeding cattle, 
on clover or blue grass pasture. They 
are kept with the cattle thru the fall 
and winter, having, in addition to the 
salvage from the cattle, all the corn 
and tankage they will eat. Mr. Haus- 
man prefers young sows as breeders. 
Some costly experience with cholera 
has encouraged him to vaccinate his 
pigs after weaning. Cholera has been 
on his farm several times, but since 
he has been vaccinating systematical- 
ly, he has never suffered great loss 
on account of the disease. 

Two or three carloads of cattle are 








fed yearly, these being picked up in 
October or November, at an average 
weight of about 1,000 pounds. They 
are fed until March, with the spring 
pig crop as companions, the aim be- 
ing to market the steers at a weight 
of about 1,400 pounds each. 


During the winter, the steers have 
all the silage they will eat. For the 
first two months, they get no corn ex- 
cept that in the silage. After two 
months’ feeding on silage, a little corn 
is introduced into the ration, and the 
amount is increased gradually until 
they are on full feed for two or three 
weeks before shipment. Either cot- 
tonseed meal or oil meal is used as a 
protein supplement, while corn is be- 
ing fed, and he buys whichever feed 
happens to be cheapest. As to the 
feeding value of the two feeds, he has 
found little difference. Some sheaf 
oats are always fed to his fattening 
cattle. 


At one corner of the cattle feeding 
barn are two silos, each 16x32 feet in 
size. The silos are built so that their 
chutes empty into a corner room. From 
this room, the silage is conveyed to 
the feed bunks in an ordinary litter 
carrier on an overhead track. The 
carrier can be pushed to any part of 
the barn, and when it is not being 
used for silage, it can be filled with 
corn, which is stored on the second 
floor. As feeding is done in the base- 
ment, the second floor is used as stor- 
age for hay and grain. Hay is pitched 
directly into racks beneath, while the 
corn is emptied into the carrier for 
distribution. 

Another feature of the barn which is 
exceptionally practical but very inex- 
pensive, is the watering system. A 
reservoir which holds seventy-five 
barrels of water, was dug in the bank 
at the west end of the barn. It is 
twenty-four feet long. Stock have ac- 
cess to it thru the basement wall. As 
there is three feet of earth over the 
reservoir, the water is always warm in 
winter, and there is no annoyance from 
freezing. The reservoir is supplied 
from a pump operated either by a 
windmill or gas engine. Mr. Hausman 
does not believe in forcing his stock 


to drink ice-cold water, and the feed- | 


ing space is arranged so that they 
can be either inside, protected from 
the weather, or have the freedom of 
the lot on mild days. 

Sheep feeding operations embrace 
the fattening of from 1,200 to 1,500 
lambs. Mr. Hausman likes to buy his 
lambs by October 1st, or earlier if 
possible. He wants them to weigh in 
at as near fifty-five pounds as pos- 
sible. 

These lambs are depended upon as 





harvesters for part of Mr. Hausman’s 
corn crop. When they arrive at the 
farm, they are kept on grass for about 
a week, until they get accustomed to 
their new surroundings. Then they 
are turned into the corn, to help them- 
selves. The largest loss in dead lambs 
from this practice has been about 
three per cent, and the smallest loss 
about one per cent. Much depends on 
the weather, says Mr. Hausman. In 
an average season, he expects about 
a twenty-pound gain on each lamb by 
December 10th. This bunch is dis- 
posed of at this time, at an average 
weight of about seventy-five pounds 
each. It is seldom, says Mr. Hausman, 
that his lambs which sheep down the 
corn fail to pay the highest market 
price for the grain. Besides, they do 
their own harvesting and spread the 
manure. Some hogs are kept with 
them, to clean up waste corn out of 
the mud. The lambs not only gather 
the grain, but they clean up and eat 
the husks, as well as the leaves, uti- 
lizing more feed than would hogs in 
the same field. 


Another bunch of lambs is bought 
about the first of November. He likes 
to put these in weighing about fifty 
pounds each. They are fed in a base- 
ment of one of the barns, on ear corn 
and either clover or alfalfa as rough- 
age. Shearing is done In March, and 
the lambs sold with the wool off, in 
April, at an average weight of eighty 
pounds. The second bunch of lambs 
usually make the larger gains, but at 
a greater cost, according to Mr. Haus- 
man. With the corn field lot, he fig- 
ures on about thirty lambs to the acre, 
if the corn indicates a sixty-bushel 
yield. In other words, two bushels of 
grain are figured for each lamb, which 
is expected to make a twenty-pound 
gain. At this rate, each pound of gain 
has cost six pounds of corn, besides 
roughage, Such as Teaves, husks and 
rape in the field. Over a period of 
years, Mr. Hausman has found that 
his lambs have more than paid the av- 
erage price for corn. 


While he has made money in feed- 
ing, Mr. Hausman regards the entire 
live stock proposition as being profit- 
able from a fertility maintenance and 
crop-increase-yield standpoint. In the 
thirty-five years in which he has been 
feeding, he says he doubts if he has 
realized much more than the average 
price for corn. He has averaged larg- 
er yields, however, and he is satisfied 
with the extra profit because of it. 
The feeding proposition provides a 
convenient market for his crops, main 
tains the fertility on his farm, and 
enables him to get larger yields than 
he could if he sold his grain. 





A FEEDER OF SHEEP, HOGS AND CATTLE 


One year, he moved to a farm which 
had been in grain for eight years. The 
best yield he could get was forty bush- 
els of corn to the acre. 
this farm was put in oats by Mr. Haus- 
man, and he seeded it to clover. The 
next year he fed cattle and spread 
manure on the clover. When the land 
was put to corn again, the yield was 
seventy-two bushels per acre, an in- 
crease of thirty-two bushels an acre 
to the credit of the live stock system. 
The increase was in spite of the fact 
that the season was no more favorable 
for corn, and that the crop had re-, 
ceived no more careful attention on} 
his part. 
experiences maintain his confidence 
in the live stock system, eyen tho hogs, 


cattle or sheep some years apparently } 


do not pay for the cost of their feed. 
It is because of this that he thinks he 


can not afford to sell corn, oats, hay | 


or clover. 

Mr. Hausman’s system of rotation 
is two years of corn, one of oats and 
one of clover. The clover is always 
pastured, while the corn is utilized as 
tilage, as grain, and as a sheeping- 
down or a hogging-down crop. A six- 
ty-acre alfalfa field is not included in 
the rotation, but Mr. Hausman thinks 
just as much of it as he does of any 
crop. He has found it valuable for all 
his stock, and as pasture for hogs. 


Saving the Fodder 


Everything seems to indicate that 
hay will be high this year. Many mea- 
dows killed out last winter, thereby 
reducing the hay crop. Many other 
meadows were plowed up to grow 
corn. The government will require 
large quantities of hay, and still larger 
quantities will be required by the cit- 
ies, where business is running full 
blast, and will continue so until the 
war is over. This means that hay 
ought to bring high prices, relatively. 

We have in our corn fodder a thor- 
oly satisfactory substitute for hay. It 
is nice to have some good hay for the 
horses during the working season, but 
thruout the late fall and winter, corn 
stalks will furnish a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for hay. It ought to pay, there- 
fore, to cut up the greatest possible 
amount of corn. It can be fed out of 
the shock during the winter, or it can 
be shredded after cold weather comes, 
or some of it can be used along in Jan- 
uary or February, to refill the silos. 
The latter is the way to get the great- 
est good out of the corn fodder; but if 
cut at the right time and shredded af- 
ter cold. weather comes, so that there 
will be no trouble about its keeping, 
it makes fine feed. 
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An Inexpensive, Convenient and Practical Feeding Barn. 
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Another General Purpose, Handy Barn on the Hausman Farm. 
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Acrexts WaxTEep—In many localities eubscr'p- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer are received and fer- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there ie no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 


ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited. Frauds and trresponsibie 
firme are not knowingly advertised, and we will take 
it asa favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reasog,to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium fn the West thru which 
to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date farm- 
ers. Bates can be Bad on application. No disguised 
advertisements are accepted at any price. 








ComMUNICATIONS are solicited from practieal farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
munications, altbough they need pot necessarily be 
published. 





PuoToorarns of farm scenes are giadly received 
and will be reproduced if of genera! interest, an 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 





Questions—Subscribers are at liberty to ask 
questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptty and carefully as possi- 
bie, either through the paperor by mail. We do not 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
postofiice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 


All correspondence should be Givacted ra he paper 
and not to any individual connecte a | with 


Entered at Des Moines.lowa, as second-class matter. 


pyright, 1917, by the Wallace Pub, 
— y be entire contents of each issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer are copyrighted. All rsons are warned 
against reproducing any Part withcut giving credit 
by adding ‘From Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia.” 

















The Farmer and Prices . 


When congress included in the food 
control law a provision that the mini- 
mum price for the 1918 wheat crop 
should be $2 per bushel, it was sup- 
posed that this would be simply the 
minimum price, and that the law of 
supply and demand would be permit- 
ted to operate freely above that figure. 
Conc-ess said nothing about a maxi- 
mum price for wheat, nor did it in ex- 
press terms authorize the president 
or anyone else to fix a maximum price 
on wheat or any other crop. 

Now it seems that the general dele- 
gation of authority in the law is being 
interpreted to confer upon the food ad- 
ministration the right to fix prices on 
this year’s wheat crop. Mr. Hoover 
has given notice that the government 
proposes to buy the entire crop, and 
is organizing machinery for that pur- 
pose. Elevator concerns and mills are 
forbidden to carry more than a limit- 
ed amount of wheat. The boards of 
trade, where the prices of wheat and 
other grains have been determined for 
we know not how many years, have 
been ordered to discontinue trading in 
wheat, and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to fix the price which the gov- 
ernment will pay—not a minimum 
price, but an absolute price. 

The law, in express terms, exempts 
the farmer from the prohibition of 
holding his surplus grain. Apparently 
it permits him to hold until he is 
ready to sel]. But the food adminis- 
trator, in announcing his purpose to 
take over all the wheat at the price 
fixed says that “it will not be to the 
advantage of any producer to hold 
back his grain in anticipation of fur- 
‘ther advances, for he will do so only 
at his own cost of storage and inter- 
est.” Inasmuch as the law confers 
powers covering the transportation of 
grains, it is possible that the admin- 
istrator might, for a time at least, by 
indirection, do about everything which 
he is not authorized to do directly. 





We are not now considering whether 
or not congress acted wisely in pass- 
ing this law. Whether wisely or not, 
a very large majority of the members 
voted for it, and it is now the law of 
the land. The matter is settled. We 
are simply trying to make clear to the 
farmers of the corn belt the conditions 
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which new must prepare to meet so 
far as we can understand them. By 
the same authority under which the 
price of the 1917 wheat crop is to be 
fixed by a committee of the food ad- 
ministration, it would seem that the 
prices of other farm commodities can 
be fixed. Indeed, it is reported that 
representatives of the administration 
are now investigating the prices of 
food animals, and it is said that at 
an early date a movement will be 
started looking toward the fixing of 
the prices that the farmer will be paid 
for his live stock, and the prices the 
consumer will pay for his meat. The 
magnitude of such a task is at once 
apparent to all who have even a pass- 
ing knowledge of the factors which in- 
fluence and enter into the production 
and marketing of our meat animals. 
The difficulties in the way of fixing 
such prices, and still doing justice to 
the producer, the manufacturer and 
the consumer, and preserving what is 
in many ways the best system of mar- 
keting animals in the form of meat that 
the world has ever seen, seem insur- 
mountable. But it may be we are go- 
ing to have a try at it, be the result 
what it may. And it may be that if 
we are indeed in peril of a meat fam- 
ine, the government will be justified 
in fixing a price for the purpose of 
stimulating production. 


Having once begun this price-fixing 
business, it is difficult to see the end. 
The prices of all farm crops are inter- 
related and, under normal conditions, 
influence one another. There is a very 
direct ratio between the prices of corn, 
wheat and oats over a series of years. 
In one single year this relation may 
not always be apparent. That will de- 
pend upon conditions which influence 
the yield of some single crop. But the 
prices of these grains always run to- 
gether because, when the price of oné 
gets out of line with the others, 
changes in acreage and in consequent 
yields, bring it back. So also the 
prices of live stock bear a direct rela- 
tion to the prices of all grains which 
can be fed to live stock. Therefore, 
when we arbitrarily influence the price 
of one grain, we disturb its relation 
to other grains end to live stock, and 
may be compelled to touch these 
prices also. We are getting in the 
position of the amateur who is ambi- 
tious to learn how to perform on the 
tight rope. He courageously makes 
his first effort, and very quickly real- 
izes, once he is away from the start- 
ing post, that he must continue his 
dizzy, staggering course. The one 
thing he can not do is to turn back. 
He must push on until either he be- 
comes overbalanced and makes a fran- 
tic leap in the hope of landing safely 
on solid ground once more, or until 
he reaches the other end and falls into 
the arms of his agitated friends. Let 
us hope that the latter will be the re- 
sult for us, notwithstanding that every 
other nation which has made the ex- 
periment, from Rome down to the 
present time, has been compelled to 
take the leap before reaching the goal. 
Now that we are committed to the 
venture, the thing to do is for every- 
one to help make it a successful one. 





So much for the general situation. 
Let us now look at it for a moment 
thru the farmer’s spectacles. It is his 
child that is\on the operating table. 
It seemed to be a perfectly~ healthy 
child, but people in the cities began to 
talk around that something was the 
matter with it, and that an operation 
ought to be performed. Then one day 
the child was rushed off suddenly, be- 
fore the farmer had time to wash his 
hands, change his clothes, and crank 
up the car. When he arrives on the 
scene, he finds that one operation has 
already been performed, and that be- 
fore the patient is sewed up, the doc- 
tors fear that other operations will be 
necessary, and are considering just 
what they should be. The farmer 
stands at the door of the operating 
room, listening to the discussion, much 
of which he does not understand. To 
his inexperienced eyes, some of those 
present do not look like very capable 
operators, but he assumes that surely 
they know their business, and it must 
be all right. One thing that worries 
him a good deal, however, is that sev- 
eral people who clearly are not doc- 
tors at all are giving a lot of advice, 
and that they are trying to make it ap- 
pear that they are the child’s guarda- 
ians, and therefore have a right to say 
what shall be done. And some of these 
folks who are doing the most talking 
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the farmer cantatas, as hired ‘anil 
who have been working for him. 





Something like this has been hap- 
pening in this price-fixing business. 
The farmer is the man who grows the 
stuff, but neither now nor at any time 
in the past has he had much to say 
about the price at which it shall be 
sold. After working all summer to 
grow as much as the weather will det 
him, he has been content to take the 
prices as determined by the general 
law of supply and demand. For a long 
period of years, these prices were 
barely enough to enable him to make 
a living and bring up his family. Re- 
cently, increased demand has resulted 
in prices which have given the farmer 
a very satisfactory profit for his grain 
crops—for the first time in his life, 
prices high enough to pay for the cost 
of production, including raw material 
in the form of soil fertility, and give 
him a profit. Just as this eminently 
satisfactory condition was reached, 
our country was plunged into war on 
its own account, and to enable him to 
meet the emergencies arising out of 
war conditions, the president has been 
given authority to suspend the estab- 
lished laws and customs of trade, and 
to fix prices arbitrarily and without 
any turther regard to economic laws 
than the gentlemen whom he selects 
for the purpose may see fit to give. 
As we have said, it is not our purpose 
now to discuss whether congress acted 
wisely in delegating such enormous 
powers—the greatest ever held by any 
man in the history of the world. The 
thing is done. And it is necessary in 
time of war to do many things which 
are not done at other times. 





But the manner in which this au- 
thority shall be exercised, so far as 
the farmer is converned, is a proper 
subject for discussion. In this matter, 
the interests of the farmer and of the 
country, indeed, of the world, are mu- 
tual. The world needs food. The 
farmer is the sole producer of food. 
The world needs food not alone this 
year, but next year, and the year after, 
and the year after that. Therefore, 
the matter must be handled in such 
a way that the farmer can continue to 
produce; otherwise, the world will 
starve. If this country is to meet the 
emergency and feed its own people 
and our allies across the sea, then the 
food administration and the farmer 
must work together. It is at this point 
that the farmer is justified in making 
some complaint. The burden is on 
him, but hissvoice has not been heard, 
at least not very loudly. It has been 
drowned in the babel of tongues at 
Washington. The laboring men, thru 
their representatives, have been heard. 
The large industrial corporations have 
been heard. The railroads have been 
heard. All of these have had their 
say with regard to what shall be done 
with the prices of farm products. But 
the people who have assumed to speak 
for the farmer have not been those 
who could speak with authority, but 
hired hands—packers, commission 
merchants, grain dealers, and other 
middlemen. Here is an example, which 
we take from the Chicago Drovers’ 
Journal, of August 11th: 

“At a meeting this afternoon, be- 
tween fifty of the commission men at 
the Chicago stock yards, and. C. 
Lasater, Mr. Hoover’s live stock repre- 
sentative, a resolution was introduced 
by one of the commission men which 
urged that the government fix a min- 
imum price of 75 cents and a maxi- 
mum price of $1 on corn at primary 
points, to encourage live stock feeding 
this year. The resolution pointed out 
the fact that many range cattle are 
being sent to the shambles, which 
could be saved for corn belt farms if 
the farmers were assured of corn to 
feed them at a reasonable price.” 





That is typical of the way in which 
the strident voice of ignorance has 
made itself heard during the past four 
months. It is proposed to fix the price 
of corn utterly without regard to the 
cost of producing it, or the yield, or 
the demand—with the sole thought 
that if the price at which he can sell 
the corn is reduced, the farmer will be 
compelled to feed it to live stock. And 
in sublime ignorance of the effect the 
fixing of a price might have upon the 
production both of corn and other 
grains. It is a beautiful illustration of 
the blacksmith undertaking to repair 
a lady’s wrist watch. Nor is it the 
only instance in which the voices of 
those whose interests are not at stake 





have been heard respectfully ag 
spokesmen for the farmer. 





Now, it must be assumed, and cor- 
rectly, that the men appointed by the 
president to act in the matter of food 
control are thoroly patriotic, consci- 
entious men, animated by the loftiest 
motives to serve their country faith- 
fully in this emergency, and who de- 
sire to act as wisely as men Can act 
under such distressing conditions. 
They should and will have the loyal 
support of the farmer. But to work 
with them for the common good, the 
farmer must have their consideration. 
He has a right to make four requests: 
First, that if it seems to them really 
necessary to fix the prices of farm 
products, they shall consider not alone 
the unusual conditions of the imme- 
diate present caused by a world short- 
age in the wheat crop, but conditions 
as they will exist next year and the 
year after..If prices should be made 
too low now, the inevitable result will 
be a greater shortage and more seri- 
ous conditions next year. Second, 
that prices should be so adjusted as to 
preserve the proper relations of the 
different crops. Third, that the prices 
fixed be sufficient to cover the cost 
of producing crops, making due al- 
lowance for the unusual costs due to 
the high price and scarcity of labor, 
and other unusual expenses. Fourth, 
that if prices of other crops than 
wheat, or of live stock, are to be fixed, 
it be done just as quickly as just 
prices can be arrived at; and the 
farmer wants President Wilson’s defi- 
nition of a just price to apply to his 
products as well as to the products of 
the munitions maker, the steel manu- 
facturer, and all manufacturers. That 
is, the prices fixed on what he pro- 
duces must cover cost of production 
in full and yield him sufficient profit 
to enable him to maintain a going 
business. 





We have said that in all of this dis- 
cussion the farmer’s voice has not 
been heard very loiidly. The very good 
reason for this is that the farmer has 
not been very well prepared to speak 
for himself. Thruout his life, he has 
been so put to it to make a living that 
he has had no time to inform himself 
on the economics of his own business. 
He has been a producer, and has paid 
practically no attention to the matter 
of getting fair prices for his crops or 
of marketing them economically. He 
has been an individualist, playing his 
own hand, and suspicious of his neigh- 
bors. Therefore, in times of peril, the 
farmers have not been able to act to- 
gether for their own good, as have the 
business men, manufacturers and cap- 
italists, on the one hand, and the la 
boring men on the other. There are 
few farmers’ organizations along busi- 
ness and economic lines, and no na- 
tional organization which can act as 
the responsible representative of the 
farmer. If, therefore, the farmer’s in- 
terests are ignored; if others trample 
over him rough-shod, careless of what 
happens to him in their efforts to 
serve themselves, the farmer has but 
himself to blame. And if, as a result 
of this war period, the farmer learns 
the need of organizing to look after 


himself, perhaps the price he must~ 


pay before he is thru will be cheap 
enough. 





When we speak of the need of a 
farmers’ organization, we do not mean 
a political organization. There is dan- 
ger here. We have tried political or- 
ganizations in the past, and failed. 
What we mean is a business organiza- 
tion. Some time ago, David Lubin, 
who has for many years given atten- 
tion to the economics of agriculture, 
and who was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the International Institute of 
Agriculture, at Rome, Italy, suggested 
that the farmers of the United States 
should organize somewhat after the 
manner of organizations in central 
Europe. His suggestions were em- 
bodied in a bill introduced in congress 
a couple of years since, by Senator 
Morris Sheppard. 

In brief, this bill provides for cham- 
bers of agriculture, starting with the 
township and ending with the national 
chamber. From an article by Mr. Lu- 
bin, which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly, we quote as 
follows: 

“Whenever a farmer in a township 
obtains twenty names to a petition, 
he will be given a charter to form 4 
township chamber of agriculture. 

“Whenever four or more townships 
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have been organized in a county, they 
can obtain a charter and elect their 
delegates to form a county chamber of 
agriculture. 

“Whenever one-third of the counties 
in a state have been organized, they 
can obtain a charter and elect their 
delegates, who form a state chamber 
of agriculture. 

“Whenever twenty states have been 
organized, they can obtain a charter 
and elect their delegates, who form a 
national chamber of agriculture. 

“We thus have an all-embracing, 
semi-official organization for* promot- 
ing the equitable distribution of farm 
products, supported by the annual 
dues paid by the members of the town- 
ship chambers. It would have paid 
secretaries and a working staff in each 
of the several chambers, with ramifica- 
tions beginning with the original farm- 
er, linked up to his township organiza- 
tion, then to his county organization, 
then to his state organization, and 
lastly to the national organization. All 
of which is intended for the purpose 
of placing the distribution of farm 
products on as productive and eco- 
nomic a footing as is the present dis- 
tribution of manufactures from the fac- 
tory to the consumer thru the ordinary 
channels of trade.” 





The theory of this suggested organ- 
ization is that the secretary of the 
national chamber and the secretaries 
of the state chambers would gather in- 
formation concerning both the supply 
and the demand of agricultural prod- 
ucts, something after the manner in 
which the California fruit growers 
have been so successful in marketing 
their fruit to good advantage. Very 
likely, out of such an. organization 
would grow a farmers’ corporation, 
which would erect storehouses thru- 
out the country, and thus be able to 
buy and store the crops of those farm- 
ers who are not able to hold. Natur- 
ally a long time would be required be- 
fore such chambers of agriculture 
could be licked into working shape. 
At the present time, we have no large 
body of men who are sufficiently well 
grounded in farm practice, economic 
knowledge and business efficiency to 
serve as secretaries; but some such 
organization of farmers must come 
sooner or later. 





About the greatest service the farm- 
ers of the west can render to them- 
selves and those who are to come af- 
ter them, is to take serious thought 
during the next six months of how 
they can organize efficiently to look 
after farm interests. In the past they 
have permitted themselves to be led 
too much by the shallow thinkers, by 
men who knew how to appeal to their 
prejudices, and who had their own lit- 
tle axes to grind. Many such men will 
try to turn the farmer’s unrest at the 
present time into political capital 
which they can use to their own ad- 
vantage. The maintenance of a sound 
system of agriculture can not be 
found in spasmodic, and usually ill- 
directed political action, but in sound 
economic organization, built from the 
bottom, on a foundation that will en- 
dure. And the initiative must be 
taken by the farmers themselves, and 
not by self-appointed leaders. This 
has been a trying year for the corn 
belt farmer. He has responded to the 
nation’s appeal for greater production, 
and has worked hard and long hours. 
His wife and daughters have in many 
cases worked in the fields. There has 
been little time for reading and re- 
flection. But now that he has more 
time for it, the farmer should take 
note of these larger movements, which 
are likely to affect him so seriously, 
and consider what he is going to do 
about it. 





Early Corn 


The farmer who put in a few acres 
of early corn this year is likely to 
make a good deal more money from it 
than from his late corn. It will enable 
him to get his pigs started for market 
Several weeks ahead of others, and the 
difference in price is likely to pay big 
Teturns on his early corn acreage. 

It pays to have a few acres of early 
corn practically every year, and we 
Mention the matter at this time be- 
cause now is the time for those who 
have not been growing early corn to 
get some seed from neighbors who 
have. In almost every neighborhood, 
there are some small fields from which 
first-class seed can be obtained, if it 





is selected in time. We would not feel 
comfortable on the farm without at 
least a bushel of early seed corn in 
the house during the winter, or two 
to five acres of early corn growing in 
the fields in the summer. 





The Stock Yards Widow 


Most boys who go to college meet 
the college widow early in their fresh- 
man year. She is a captivating lady of 
uncertain years, the daughter of some 
member of the faculty or of some 
family which has its permanent resi- 
dence near the college campus. Eith- 
er thru disinclination or unfortunate 
disappointment, she failed to make a 
permanent attachment during those 
years when young folks are most like- 
ly to form such attachments, and she 
became the college widow—a sweet- 


heart to susceptible freshmen, a sister 
to the sophomores and juniors, and a 
sort of mother-confessor to the sen- 
iors. Rarely does the freshman at 
whom she aims her Cupid’s arrow fail 
to fall a victim, for a time at least. 
Sometimes this is a good thing for 
him; it may .keep him from doing 
something foolish, and the true college 
widow is quite safe; sometimes, when 
he takes her too seriously, it is bad, 
for she engrosses his attention and af- 
fection at a time when, had she not 
appeared on the scene, they might 
have been turned toward one in whom 
he would have found those qualities 
suited to make her a faithful life com- 
panion. 

Quite recently, Mr. Hoover, food ad- 
minstrator, sent some gentlemen to 
Chicago to confer with the packers on 
the live stock and meat situation. Mr. 
Hoover says there is a world shortage 
in meats, and that this country must 
increase its production and be able to 
feed our own people and the people of 
Great Britain and France as well. The 
question that is bothering him is how 
to bring this about. The stockman is 
fearful. He points to the indisputable 
fact that for many months the prices 
paid for fat cattle and hogs have not 
been high enough to pay for the corn 
used to fatten them; he would have 
been better off to have sold both corn 
and his unfattened stock at the prices 
which have prevailed. He points fur- 
ther to the most violent fluctuations in 
the market, brought about arbitrarily 
by the packers, fluctuations of several 
dollars per hundredweight, such as 
occurred during the week ending Au- 
gust 25th. The stockman who loads 
for the Chicago market has no cer- 
tainty that he will get within $2 per 
hundredweight of the price which pre- 
vailed on the day he started his ship- 
ment. The stockman feels that these 
daily fluctuations in the market are 
wholly unjustified; that they bear no 
relation to the cost of producing the 
fat stock, no relation to the supply of 
stock in the country, and no relation 
either to the demand for meats or to 
the price the packer gets for the meat 
and its products. And as these fluctu- 
ations have been more violent recent- 
ly than almost ever before, the stock- 
man hesitates to expose himself to 
them by carrying on, or extending, his 
feeding operations. 

According to the newspaper reports, 
Mr. Hoover’s representatives asked 
the packers what could be done to 
avoid these fluctuations, and thus allay 
in part at least the fears of the stock- 
men. And in reply the packers caused 
to appear before them the stock yards 
widow—the five-day market. To the 
inexperienced investigator of market- 
ing conditions, the five-day market is 
as captivating as the college widow is 
to the susceptible freshman. We know 
—for some fifteen or twenty years ago, 
when we first began to look into these 
matters, we fell a willing victim to 
her charms, and from that time down 
to the present, we have stood by with 
a sympathetic smile as others have 
passed thru the same experience. 

To hear the packers tell it, the way 
to avoid these serious fluctuations in 
prices of live stock is charmingly sim- 
ple. All that is:necessary is to equal- 
ize the supply during the week. We 
now have a two-day market—Mondays 
and Wednesdays. The heavy runs 
come on these days. When there is 
a heavy run, the poor packer simply 
can not resist the temptation to beat 
down the price. Now, if the week’s 
run could only be distributed over five 
days, there would be no reason at all 





why prices should not be practically 
the same every day. 

Unless the investigator is a singed 
cat, immediately he falls. before the 
seemingly unanswerable argument. He 
is astounded that no one has under- 
stood the trouble before. And it seems 
so easy to correct. The codperation 
of the packers is assured in advance. 
All that is necessary, therefore, is to 
explain the matter to the stockmen 
and arrange with them to distribute 
their shipments over the week, and 
arrange with the railroads to be ready 
to haul_in the stock every day. So 
committees to work out the details are 
appointed to represent the packers, the 
railroads, the stockmen and the com- 
mission merchants. The investigators 
go back to report that their job was 
easy; they had no difficulty in ascer- 
taining right off the cause of the trou- 
ble, and it would soon be all fixed up. 
The packers laugh in their sleeves. 
The experienced stockmen heave a 
sigh over the frailty of human nature, 
but find some consolation in the 
thought that if the investigators had 
not been inveigled into a harmless flir- 
tation with this’ stock yards widow, 
they might have done something still 
worse. 

Will anything come of it? Bless you, 
no, my son! It has been tried time 
after time, without result, and at 
times when it was much easier of ac- 
complishment than now, upset by war 
conditions. It would be a fine thing if 
we could have a five-day market, but 
it can not be done. For forty years, 
we have been adjusting all of the parts 
of the live stock marketing machinery 
to the present system. To change it 
would require the railroads to greatly 
increase the number of their trains, 
especially on branch lines, which pick 
up most of the stock in the corn belt— 
and the demands of war are making it 
exceedingly difficult for the railroads 
to maintain train movements under the 
conditions for which their whole force 
has been trained. The stockmen are 
not organized; they would gladly dis- 
tribute their shipments if they could, 
but they can not be reached. 

If there is to be a really serious of- 
fical effort to inspire confidence in 
the stockman by doing away with un- 
reasonable fluctuations in the market 
prices of stock, no energy should be 
dissipated on the five-day market il- 
lusion. 





Conserving American Live Stock 
for the World 


Prolonged war is always discourag- 
ing to the live stock industry. Land 
promptly becomes more valuable for 
producing grain for human consump- 
tion than for growing grass for live 


stock. Such grains as corn and oats 
come to have a value for human food 
in excess of their value for live stock, 
After the war has been in progress for 
a year or so, the tendency of live stock 
farmers is to rush their stock to mar- 
ket in rather large numbers. This 
causes a reduction in live stock prices, 
and the reduction in prices causes 
more farmers to go out of the live 
stock business. The reduction in prices 
is not always apparent, for the reason 
that, measured in gold, prices may ap- 
pear very high, but measured ir terms 
of cost of production, they are very 
low. 

A year or so after the war broke out, 
Germany wilfully slaughtered several 
million hogs, in order to save the 
grain for human consumption. More 
recently, England has ordered the 
slaughter of several hundred thousand 
cattle for the same reason. In the 
United States, no governmental action 
has been taken, but there seems to be 
the same tendency at work. Farmers 
are turning away from relatively un- 
profitable live stock to exceedingly 
profitable grain growing. 

It may possibly have been a very 
wise thing for England and Germany 
to have slaughtered their live stock in 
large quantities. It is not a wise thing 
for the United States government to 
discourage live stock production. From 
a military standpoint, it is a wise 
thing for Great Britain to devote all 
of her agricultural energy toward the 
production of her vegetables and 
grains at home, and import practically 
all of her live’ stock products. A dol- 
lar’s worth of beef or pork occupies 
only one-tenth to one-fifth as much 
space as a dollar’s worth of wheat or 
corn. Therefore, in view of the sub- 
marine menace, it is wise for Great 





Britain to reduce imports of wheat 
and corn to the minimum. if Great 
Britain regards her case as really crit- 
ical, she is certainly doing the wise 
thing in plowing up millions of acres 
of grass land for wheat, and in killing 
off hundreds of thousands of cattle. 
She can best produce a large part of 
her wheat at home, and she can cer- 
tainly import what live stock products 
she needs at far less risk per unit of 
value than if she were importing grain. 

If we have sized up the situation 
correctly, Great Britain will ask from 
us in the future more and more in the 
way of live stock products, altho pos- 
sibly not quite so much in the way of 
grain. Unfortunately, the government 
here is not pursuing the same liberal 
policy teward the live stock men as it 
is toward the grain growers. The rea- 
son is very simple. Grain growers can 
create a large surplus or bring about 
a great shortage within a single years 
time. The live stock proposition is a 
long-time affair, and the peril of live 
stock shortage does not loom up until 
it has already become too late. Every 
day in this country, the situation is be- 
coming more and more acute. Hog 
feeders, cattle feeders and dairymen 
are all greatly confused as to what 
their business policy should be during 
the next year. They can’t look on the 
patriotic ~effusions emanating from: 
Washington about the necessity of) 
saving live stock as sound business‘ 
sense, in view of the situation as it 
has prevailed during the summer. R 

The grain-growing men of the coun- 
try are, generally speaking, growing 
rich, whereas, the live stock men, gen- 
erally speaking, have been able to 
break even only because of the fact 
that they have grown their feed them- 
selves. In other words, the live stock 
men have made what profits they are 
now enjoying as grain growers rather 
than as live stock raisers. Is live 
stock production to be a losing game 
this winter? Hundreds of thousands 
of farmers would like to know the an- 
swer, and thousands are anticipating 
the answer by reducing their live stock 
holdings. 





The Slaughter of the Innocents 


Notwithstanding the appeals to the 
farmers to grow their calves to ma- 
turity, the number sent to market so 
far the present year far exceeds the 
number for any time during the past 
five years. The following table shows 
the marketing of calves at Chicago for 
the first seven months of this year, 
and of each year for the four years 
preceding; also for the month of July 
of each year: 


Seven Months. July. 
Vt OCs ee ee ee 275,100 30,500 
Waa ied Sandie oueragge 254,344 28,867 
DN te 287,545 36,175 
BONG Ge Aivesccacnch Ceacea 340,226 32,159 
BONE Se eccssconweaes 394,002 41,532 


From January to August Ist, the 
calves received at eight central mar- 
kets numbered 755,357, as against 582,- 
681 for the same period in 1916. At 
these same markets, the number of 
calves received in the month of July, 
1917, was 141,039, as against 75,896 
for July, 1916. 

It is not easy to interpret these fig- 
ures with any degree of accuracy. No 
doubt the dry weather in the south- 
west has greatly increased the market- 
ing ofecalves during June and July of 
this year. No doubt also there has 
been an increase in the marketing of 
dairy calves, for the dairyman has had 
little to hope for from prevailing 
prices of feed and of milk and butter. 
The one significant thing is that there 
has been a tremendous increase in the 
number of calves marketed, and that 
this will sooner or later be reflected 
in the number of mature cattle mar- 
keted. 





Pearson Assistant Secretary 


President R. A. Pearson, of the lowa 
Agricultural College, who has been in 
Washington for some montas, assist- 
ing Secretary of Agriculture Houston, 
has recently been made Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, under the au- 
thority given by the food survey bill. 
It is reported that he will give espe- 
cial attention this fall to bringing 
about an increase in the winter wheat 
and rye acreage. When Doctor. Pear- 
son was cailed to Washington, the 
Iowa state board of education asked 
him to retain his position as presidenty 
at Ames, and gave him an indefinite 
leave of absence. 
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Hog og Receipts and a 

Hogs soared to $20 and then dropped 
$2.50 in three days. Altho prices 
dropped suddenly from their high 
point, the shortage in supplies still 
continues. The question of price is 
largely a matter of prospective gov- 
ernment action. Prices are so high 
now that consumers are balking. On 
the other hand, they have been so low 
in relation to corn, that the producers 
have been balking. Such a situation 
will make a very serious shortage un- 
til the new pig crop comes on the 
market in November. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices: 
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June 28 to July 5.../ 98 81 195 
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Juiy 19 to 26..... . 3 | 105 193 
July 26 to August 2 78 | 114 200 
August. 2 to 9..... 109 | 106 207 
August 9 to 16..... 66 74 218 
August 16 to 23..... 61 77 235 
TABLE 1. 
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Aug. 23 ...../ 14,000) 19,1 


76) 17.80 
Total ......|1.341,645/1,567,739} i 
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In Tables 2 and 3, we give the cus 
tomary predictions for the ensuing 
week, It will be noted that we have 
lowered our receipts basis from 102 to 
90 per cent of the ten-year average. 
Beginning with the latter part of Oc- 
tober, and possibly before, we will no 
doubt find it advisable to raise our 
basis to 102 again, or even higher. 




















TABLE 2. 
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Aug. 31, Friday 16,000; 14,400 
Sept. 1, Saturday 8,200 7,080 
Sept.3, Monday .... 31,700 28,530 
Sept. 4, Tuesday .... 14,800 13,320 
Sept. 5, Wednesday . 24,200} 21,780 
Sept. 6, Thursday .. 15,400; 13,860 
TABLE 3. 
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Sept.1,Saturday ... 8.02 18.45 
Sept.3, Monday .... 8.03 18.47 
Sept. 4, Tuesday .... 8.04 18.49 
Sept. 5, Wednesday . 8.00 18.40 
Sept. 6, Thursday ... 7.99 18.38 











The corn price of hogs, with No. 2 
corn at $1.82, is about $20. 








Oiling Dirt Roads 


Road experts tell us that the oiled ; 


road is not a 365-day road; that the 
oil does some good, but does not make 


a permanent road. All of which no 
doubt is true. But those communities 
which have been using oil on dirt 
roads have found it most satisfactory. 
They have found that when roads have 
been properly treated with oil, they 
can drive right along after a heavy 
rain, with their automobiles in high 
gear, while they must put on chains 
and go in intermediate or low gear as 
soon as they leave’ the ojled portion 
and strike the ordinary dirt road. In 
some of the smaller towns, where oil 
has been used right along for several 
years, the roads are reported to be 
standing up under the heaviest traffic, 
and to be good the year around, where, 
before oil was used, delivery wagons 
mired down in the main streets in the 
spring of the year. When the frost is 
going out in the spring, we have a few 
weeks when ordinary dirt roads are 
almost impassable. It has been found 
that, while the oiled roads are their 
worst at this time, their condition is 
never such as to seriously interfere 
with travel. Taking everything into 
consideration, we are of the opinion 
that the use of the right kind of oil 
in the right way is about the best and 
cheapest way to get a fairly good road 
in many sections of the corn belt. 

The thing that seems hard for some 
people to understand is that there 
should be proper preparation of the 
road before the o'l is applied. It will 
not do simply to pour a lot of oil on 
the road; that is waste. But, strange 
as it may seem, that is the method 
that has been followed in many towns, 
and occasionally in the city of Des 
Moines, where the road management 
certainly ought to know better. To 
get the greatest good out of the oil, 
the road must be prepared for it, and 
the method of preparation is told very 
well in the following, from a circular 
issued by the Missouri Agricultural 
College: 

“Proper drainage of both surface 
and sub-surface. 

“Heaving grading at least one sea- 
son in advance of oiling. 

“Proper shaping of roadway to form 
good crown and gutters. 

“Maintenance of surface with road 
drag for some time previous to oiling, 
to insure compact and smooth road- 
way. 

“Careful removal of dust before oil- 
ing. This is of the utmost importance. 

“Proper method of applying oil; in- 
cludes thoro mixing of oil in earth. 

“Use of right kind of oil. Quality 
of oil can be determined only by prop- 
er tests. 

“Proper maintenance after oiling, 
ard renewed oiling as needed.” 

If these directions are followed, the 
use of oil will be found increasingly 
satisfactory. 





Harvesting and Threshing 
Navy Beans 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I would like for you to give me in- 
formation in regard to harvesting and 
threshing navy beans. Can an ordi- 
nary grain thresher be used without 
breaking up the beans?” 

Beans should be allowed to ripen 
fully in the field before an attempt is 
made to harvest*the crop. Where this 
practice is adhered to, only a few 
days after cutting are necessary for 
curing. An attempt should be made 
to harvest the crop in dry weather, as 
wet weather is apt to discolor the 
beans. 

When beans are raised on a large 
scale, it will pay to buy a special bean 
harvester. This implement works on 
the same principle as a pair of 
shears, having two long steel blades 
mounted on a strong frame, upon 
wheels. The b: jes cut the roots just 
below the surfa: e-of the ground. Two 
rows are cut at a time, the blades be- 
ing so arranged as to bring both rows 
together in a single row across the 
field. It is customary for men to fol- 
jow the harvester with pitchforks, and 
to place the beans in small bunches, 
where they are allowed to cure for 
several days before storing. Some 
bean growers use ordinary hay rakes 
for bunching, but the — shat- 
ters out quite a lot of the beans. {[t it 


is not a large enough acreage to jus- 
tify a bean harvester, the crop should 
At pulling time, 


be pulled by hand. 





the beans are placed in bunches, two 
rows usually being thrown together. 

As soon:as the vines have cured for 
two or three days, they may be hauled 
to a dry building for storage until 
threshing time. This may be in a barn 
loft, shed or similar place. Threshing 
often is delayed until fall or early win- 
ter, as, if they are properly cured and 
the plants are dry when they go into 
storage, they will keep there indefi- 
nitely. 

Special separators are on the mar- 
ket for threshing beans. One of these 
is much more satisfactory than an or- 
dinary grain separator, which Can, 
however, be rigged up for threshing 
beans. On a small scale, beans may be 
threshed with the old-fashioned flail, 
or even tramped out on the barn floor. 

Cleaning and grading require much 
hand work, but it can be done when- 
ever there is time available. Before 
attempting to market beans, it is a 
good idea to remove all broken and 
discolored beans, as well as foreign 
matter, such as small pebbles, lumps 
of dirt and other stuff which can not 
be kept out at threshing time. Prac- 
tically every market for beans will pay 
a sufficient premium for strictly clean 
stock over that which ‘Was not been 
cleaned, to pay big dividends on the 
labor involved in hana cleaning. 





Sowing Alfalfa With Wheat in 
September 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“IT have a piece of corn land that I 
am thinking of drilling to wheat and 
seeding to grass for pasture. I would 
like to sow some alfalfa with this 
wheat, and wish to know if it would be 
all right to sow it in September. Would 
it be better to sow it in the winter or 
early spring, as we do clover? Some 
are having fairly good results by sow- 
ing alfalfa in the spring with oats.” 


We have never seeded alfalfa with 


wheat in September, and do not know 
of anyone who has followed this meth- 
od. On the eastern edge of the corn 
belt, they often seed clover with wheat 
in this way, with very good results, 
and it is our observation that most 
strains of alfalfa are just a little more 
resistant to winter killing than clover, 
and we would not be at all surprised 
if our correspondent should have very 
good success by sowing alfalfa with 
winter wheat early in September. We 
would be inclined to seed the alfalfa 
at the same time as the wheat, with 
the grass seed attachment, putting the 
grass spout behind, so that the seed 
falls behind the seeder, and then cov- 
ering with a harrow. In seeding al- 
falfa, it is important not to get the 
seed in too deep. 

Alfalfa may be seeded with winter 
wheat in the spring, in the same man- 
ner as red clover, with a fair chance 
of success. We would wait until the 
ground is dry enough to harrow, early 
in Agri. and would broadcast the seed 
and follow with the harrow. 





Hog Cholera Serum in Illinois 


The Illinois department of agricul- 
ture, division of animal industry and 
veterinary science, has issued the fol- 
lowing regulations, effective August 
15, 1917, superseding all previous reg: 
ulations in force within the state of 
Illinois, to govern the sale, distribu- 
tion and use of anti-hog cholera serum 
and hog cholera virus: 

All anti-hog cholera serum sold 
within or imported into the state of 
Illinois for sale, distribution or use 
shall be produced under license grant- 
ed by the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

All hog cholera virus used for im- 
munizing hogs against cholera, shall 
be administered by licensed veterina- 
rians, or by owners to whom a permit 
has been issued by the chief veteri- 
narian. 

In the matter of controlling out- 
breaks of cholera, any violations of 
the following provisions of “an act to 
prevent the spread of contagious and 
infectious diseases among stat 
should be promptly reported to loc 
authorities, and compliance naa 
demanded: 

“It shall be the duty of the owner 
or person having charge of any swine 
to burn or deeply bury-in quick-lime 
the carcasses of all hogs dying of 
cholera, and to thoroly clean and dis- 
infect by a liberal use of air-slacked 
lime or other disinfectant, all yards 





and feed lots accessible to hogs av- 
fected with choiera. 

“No person shall convey upon or 
along any public highway or other 
grounds, or any private lands, any 
swine known to be affected with hog 
cholera.” 





Sweet Clover 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Would it be advisable to sow sweet 
clover in August or September? | 
have read your article in which you 
advise the seeding of alfalfa in Au- 
gust, and was wondering if it would be 
desirable to sow sweet clover in the 
same month.” 

About the only advantage in sowing 
sweet clover in the fall is that the 
hay crop in the spring comes on earli- 
er, and usually is of better quality. 
The sweet clever, however, should be 
sown the latter part of July or very 
early in August. It may do all right 
when sown late in August, but not 
enough experience has been accumu- 
lated to justify any definite statement 
along this line. 





Tomato Worms 


We have had several complaints of 
trouble with the large, green, horned 
tomato worms. These worms are the 
larval form of a rather large moth, 
which lays its eggs in June and early 
July. After the worms are full-grown 
in the fall, they burrow’into the soil 
and change into brown cocoons, with 
which all are familiar, who have ever 
spaded over much garden soil. 

About the most practical way of get- 
ting the better of tomato worms is to 
pick them by hand. However, spray- 
ing with a mixture of two pounds of 
arsenate of lead in fifty gallons of 
water, will also do the work. Or the 
leaves may be lightly dusted with pow- 
dered arsenate of lead or paris green. 


International Premium List 


Secretary B. H. Heide, of the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition, is 
now mailing out the 1917 preliminary 
classification. All who contemplate 
exhibiting stock at the International 
should secure a copy of this by ad- 
dressing Secretary Heide, at the Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. 
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Training Camp and Army Life at Des Moines 














BAYONET DRILL AT FORT DES MOINES OFFICERS’ 


Fort Des Moines. About 500 will complete the training and be give 














TRAINING CAMP. About 1500 colored men were selected by the War Department totake a three months’ course of training at 
n commissions as officers of colored regiments in the new conscript army. 


Heretofore, except in rare cases, colored regiments 


in the U. 8. army have been entirely officered by white men. The non-commissioned officers in all colored regiments have always been colored men. The men selk(cted for the tr: |: ing at Port 
Des Moines were mostly college graduates, 


and were the best class of colored citizens. They were, teo, a fine body of men physically, and should make good oilicers to handle solJiers of their race. 
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ISSUING GUNS TO COLORED RECRUITS AT FORT DES MOINES. Each candidate at IOWA VOLUNTEERS IN TEMPORARY CAMP AT STATE FAIR GROUNDS. Pre- 
the officers’ training camp receives a complete soldier’s eauipment, including armyrifie. The minary training has been given to the volunteers, preparatory to sending them to southern 
rifles are shipped from government ermories. packet in large cases. When the troops get into camps for final training before the troops are despatched to France, The Iowa State Guard is 
actual fighting, there is at least one spare rifle for each man. also mobilizing at the state fair grounds’ ready to entrain and leave when ordered to do so, 
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IOWA VOLUNTEERS PRACTICING TRENCH STORMING. These views were taken RIFLE PRACTICE AT FORT DES MOINES. Among other things, at the the officers’ 


at the lowastate fair grounds, and show, above, members of the machine gun sqauad practicing training camp the men are taught how to care for and use their rifles. arget practice goes 
grenade throwing. Dummy bombs made of gas pipe are used for drill work. Below is seen @ along with themanual of arms. Above, asquad is being drilled 1n platoon firing. Below, offi- 
rillsquad “going over the top,” armed with pistols and knives for hand-to-hand fighting. 


cers are teaching the men how to become proficient marksmen. 
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LORED OFFICERS’ TRAINING CAMP REVIEW. The colored men at the Fort Des Moines officers’ training camp rapidly developed into well drilled soldiers, There are a sprinkling 
ed soldiers from the colored regiments in the U. 8. regular army, but most of them come from civilian life, and are professional men—lawyers, doctors, teachers—and business men. ‘1 his 
© only training camp to be held for colored officers, according to the plans announced by the War Department. 
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If the opening at Des Moines last 
week can be taken as a fairly accurate 
forecast of the fair season this fall, 
nothing but decidedly unfavorable 
weather stands in the way of an un- 
usually successful exhibition season. 
At the time this is written, it is too 
early to forecast the total attendance, 
but if the promise of last week should 
be fulfilled, it will exceed all former 
records. In point of exhibits, this 
year’s fair is little if any better than 
many of those which have preceded 
it. Indeed, it would be hard to excel 
those of recent years in this respect, 
and a small falling off in numbers of 
exhibits, both general and live stock, 
is not wholly to be regretted. But in 
all of the elements which tend to make 
a great agricultural exhibition, this 
years’ fair is fully worthy of the great- 
est of agricultural states. The crowds 
in attendance during the first five 
days were very representative of the 
different sections of the state. The 
soldiers encamped on the grounds, and 
the great cantonment being built a 
few miles north of the city doubtless 
have been strong extra attractions. In 
the following we mention some of the 
things of interest to be seen on the 
grounds. 





Wednesday and Thursday were prep- 
aration days. Just as a mushroom 
springs up in a night, so did the pop- 
ulation of the state fair grounds grow 
into that of a fair-sized city. Campers 
began swarming to their allotted 
places early in the week, and by Thurs- 
day night there was a city of tents. Ex- 
hibitors arranged their products, eat- 
ing and amusement places prepared 
for a ten days’ business, stockmen 
looked after their entries, and in gen- 
eral there was metropolitan hustle ev- 
erywhere. While there was no judging 
of stock, hundreds paid their half-fare 
admissions to get preliminary glimpses 


of the corn belt’s greatest fair. By 
Thursday night, everything was in 
readiness for the days to follow. Ex- 


bibitors and concessionaires were pre- 
pared for the crowds, and it was evi- 
dent that the latter were coming in 
numbers sufficient to make a success- 
ful fair. 


The fair is a great place for the 
crystallization of Iowa farm opinion. 
Men get together and talk about the 
crops, the draft, price fixing, etc. We 
have been much interested ourselves 
in the opinions of farmers from dif- 
ferent sections of the state on mat- 
ters of this sort. ~ 

What should be the price for the 
wheat crop of 1917? A committee in 
Washington is threshing out this mat- 
ter, but at this writing has not yet an- 
nounced its decision. The farmers 
whom we have interviewed have, al- 
most without exception, given it as 
their opinion that they should get $2 
for their wheat on the farm, which 
would probably be about $2.25 for No. 
1 northern at the terminal market. 

What should be the price of corn if 
the government sets to work to fix 
corn prices as well as whext p-ices? 
Ve received replies varying all the 








Soldiers of the Third lowa Infantry Pitching Camp on lowa State Fair Grounds. 
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way from 80 cents to $1.50 for this 
coming year’s crop on the farms in 
December and January, the average 
being right around $1.10. This price 
for new corn in December on the farm 
would correspond to about $1.20 for 
No. 2 corn in Chicago. It is interest- 
ing to note that at the time this esti- 
mate was made, the Chicago specu- 
lators were figuring on ahout 10 cents 
less than this for December corn. 
Which is more likely to be correct, 
the judgment of a large number of 
representative Iowa farmers gathered 
at the fair, or the judgment of the 
keen speculators at Chicago? 

There was the greatest variety of 
opinion as to the proper price for the 
spring pigs which will be coming on 
the market this winter. We asked 
our friends to make a hog price to 
correspond with what they considered 
the proper corn price. As a result, 
the same men who had figured that 
$1.10 for corn was about right, figured 
that about $14.70 was correct for hogs. 
In other words, they figured on a 
ratio of about thirteen bushels of corn 
to 100 pounds of hog flesh. 

Never was there such a great vari- 
ety of opinion on the corn crop as this 
year. Many of our friends estimated 
that, compared with last year, the corn 
crop this year was only 50 per cent, 
but the majority of them thought that 
the crop was around 110 per cent of 
last year, provided only that frost held 
off long enough. 

The size of this year’s spring pig 
crop, aS compared with last year’s, 
was a revelation to us. We have been 
assuming right along that this year’s 
spring pig crop is almost as much as 
last year’s, but the men we have in- 
terviewed up to date have mostly been 
of the opinion that the spring pigs 
this year are only about three-fourths 
as numerous as last year, and in the 
opinion of only four per cent of the 
men is the spring pig crop larger. The 
breeding cattle on hand, however, 
seem to @ompare very favorably in 
numbers with last year. On the aver- 
age, there are perhaps 90 per cent as 
many breeding cattle on hand as com- 
pared with about 75 per cent as many 
spring pigs. 

The bulk of the farmers at the fair 
undoubtedly are patriotic. They see 
the necessity of the draft, while at the 
same time they feel that farmers are 
being hard hit, and, with a few excep- 
tions, they reported a serious shortage 
of labor. Some of the richer, older 
men, who had rented their farms to 
sons who had been taken in the draft 
declared that they would seed down 
to grass. 

Opinions on Mr. Hoover and food 
control were rather rare. Most farm- 
ers profess to know little about either. 
The majority of those who expressed 
an opinion thought Hoover was all 
right, altho some said they did not un- 
derstand just what he was driving at. 





Several thousand of Iowa’s finest 
soldiers furnished one of the most in- 
teresting features, with their camp 
and dvills, and their participation in 
various ways. It all tended to give 





the fair a decidedly military spirit. 
The soldiers policed the grounds, and 
kept splendid order all week. There 
were plenty of men to effectually han- 
dle the tremendous automobile traffic 
and prevent undue congestion. There 
was a sentry on duty at every cross- 
ing and at every doorway, and wher- 
ever the crowds tended to gather. 
These men were on duty only two 
hours at a time, consequently they 
were always alive and “on the job” 
every minute. Never in the history of 
the Iowa State Fair has there been 
such splendid police work. The sol- 
diers of the Third Iowa were mobil- 
ized just outside of the main fair 
grounds—nearly 4,000 in all, and most 
of them men who had seen service last 
year on the Mexican border. They are 
a splendid lot of soldiers physically, 
and of a high averagé inteNigence, as 
would naturally be expected of Iowa 
men. This regiment expects daily to 
receive orders to leave for the sea- 
board, and to soon sail for final train- 
ing “somewhere in France.” On the 
grounds proper, the volunteers who 
compose the Iowa Ammunition Corps 
are encamped, and men from this or- 
ganization were detailed for police 
duty on the grounds during the entire 
fair. The soldiers gave exhibition 
drills before the amphitheater. They 
gave a most impressive flag-raising, 
with regimental band and a full bat- 
talion of soldiers under arms. The 
members of one of Des Moines’ 
own special volunteer companies dug 
in miniature a complete set of trench- 
es, with rifle pits, communicating 
lines, and barbed wire entanglements, 
and this gave a graphic demonstration 
of the tremendous work involved in 
modern trench warfare. The colored 
soldiers, who are in the Fort Des 
Moines officers’ training camp, put on 
exhibition drills, and demonstrated 
the thoro training they are getting to 








fit them to officer negro troops for | 


the new conscript army. One could 
not but get a deeper realization of the 
fact that this country is at war, and 
to feel, too, that when the test of bat- 
tle comes, Iowa will be represented 
by as fine a lot of soldiers as ever 
marched beneath the folds of Old 
Glory. 


From an educational standpoint, 
nothing at the lowa State Fair sur- 
passes the machinery exhibits. As la- 
bor becomes scarcer and higher, the 
corn belt farmer is obliged to spread 
out his available labor by the use of 
the latest modern machinery, which 
enables one man to do the work of 
several under the old system. The im- 
mense Machinery Hall was full to 
overflowing, and all the available 
space outside was covered with tents, 
housing the tractor and threshirg ma- 
chine exhibits and others. In all the 
odd corners, exhibits were made by a 
large number of firms, of every type 
of modern farm machinery. Every im- 
plement that the Iowa farmer could 
use to advantage was on exhibit some- 
where at the Iowa State Fair. Gaso- 
line engines were out in the usual 
numbers. 


Cement mixing and hand- ! 





ling machinery were more conspicu- 
ous than ever before, showing the in- 
creasing use of cement as a building 
material, and its growing popularity 
for this purpose. The average farmer 
can construct a great many different 
improvements, and do it with compar- 
ative ease by the use of cement. The 
small mixing machines adapted to 
farm conditions were especially no- 
ticeable, and attracted much atten- 
tion. In many cases, the Iowa farmer 
is able to use electrical machinery in 
his home and for lights around the 
buildings. A number of firms showed 
electrical machinery, and there were 
several farm electrical plants on ex- 
hibition, where the power is manufac- 
tured right on the farm, and can be 
used for lighting purposes and also for 
operating the family washing machine, 
cooking utensils, and all household and 
light machinery which can be operated 
by a small motor. 


The tractor exhibits increase in 
numbers and interest every year. 
While the show was not as large as 
the national exhibit at Fremont, yet 
the Des Moines exhibition compared 
very favorably with it in completeness 
and in the number of farm tractors 
on exhibition. The farm tractor has 
demonstrated its thoro economic value 
to the corn belt farmer, and there is a 
rapidly imcreasing market in the corn 
belt for tractors suitable for the quar- 
ter and half-section farm. There is 
also a keen interest in motor trucks 
for light and heavy hauling, and a 
large number of these were on exhi- 
bition. One entire end of Machinery 
Hall was well filled with various 
makes of commercial trucks. There 
was also a large number of automobile 
truck attachments on display. By 
means of these attachments, an ordi- 
nary automobile can be converted into 
a light farm tractor, some of which 
are Claimed to give entire satisfaction, 
not only for light hauling, but for the 
light tractor work around the farm. 
A great number of automobile and 
tractor accessory firms were repre- 
sented, exhibiting various attachments 
and improvements in carburetors, 
tires, lubricants, standard makes of 
tires, tire repair outfits, etc., etc. 


The section set aside for the silo 
men was about as full of silos and silo 
machinery as it could be. Most of the 
silage cutters were shown in actual 
operation. The silo has become part 
of the standard equipment on every 
well-organized stock farm in the corm 
belt. With the average visitor, it 18 
no longer a question whether or not 
he should put up a silo, but, provided 
he has the stock to justify it, what 
type of silo he should select—wooden 
stave, concrete, cement block, or clay 
block. The silo men, like the manu- 
facturers of tractors and other lines 
of modern farm machinery, are largely 
past the educational stage of thelr 
business, and the demand is now con- 
stant. The manufacturer who has 4 
product of real merit finds that his 
business is more of a manufacturing 
problem than a sales problem. As 
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fecd increases in price, the silo, with 
its possibilities as a conservator of 
fecd fer live stock, will become more 
and more popular. 





The automobile show was located in 
the large space under the amphithe- 
ater, and was well filled with exhibits 
of the latest types of cars. More firms 
were represented than for several 
vears, and dealers universally reported 
satisfactory inquiries and sales. It was 
noticeable that the higher class and 
higher priced cars are every year be- 
coming more common among Iowa 
farm owners. Many prosperous farm- 
ers, indeed, own two or more cars, 
keeping a light one for “knocking 
around” in bad weather, or when go- 
ing to town for light hauling, and a 
big car for family driving. Many 1918 
mcdels were shown at Des Moines for 
the first time. ‘It is noticeable that 
the models of most manufacturers 
change but little from year to year in 
essential particulars. There is, of 
course, minor improvement in body 
lines and design, and in little refine- 
ments that add to the convenience of 
operation or comfort of the driver. 
Iowa has the record of owning more 
automobiles in proportion to popula- 
tin than any other state, and, judging 
from present prices of farm products, 
and the growing importance of the 
automobile to successful farm man- 
agement, the state will continue to 
furnish the best market of all for the 
manufacturers of both large and small 
types of automobiles. 





l'armers took considerable interest 
in the exhibits of the Iowa State High- 
wey Commission, especially in the im- 
proved roads, bridges and culverts. 
Several types of roads were built at 
the rear of the tent, to show the vari- 
cus kinds made in Iowa. There was 
{he plain dirt road with its mudhole. 
Then there were oiled dirt roads, oiled 
g-avel, gravel, asphalt macadam, con- 
crete, brick and asphalt. Illustrations 
showed permanent bridges and cul- 
verts constructed thruout the state 
during the last few years. The auto- 
mobile, which is almost as common 
on the farms as horses, is bringing 
interest in good roads to a climax, 
and farmers are beginning to want 
roads which they can use the year 
around. The Highway Commission, 
which has general supervision of all 
permanent road and bridge work, has 
climinated thousands of dollars’ worth 
cf excess profits that tax-payers for- 
merly paid to private contractors. Now 
improvement work is reduced to a 
system, and fair contract prices are 
assured. 





The College Building, which is al- 
ways one of the best places on the 
ground to get real information ccn- 
cerning farming problems, is this year 
devoted to conservation, and might 
have been planned by Mr. Hoover him- 
self. The educational appeal is direct- 


ed more toward the women folks this | 


year than ever before, and domestic 
science girls hand out recipes on mak- 
ing different kinds of corn bread, oat 
meal bread, cottage cheese roast, pea- 
nut loaf, ete. In view of the present 
Meat shortage, skim-milk and cottage 
cheese (which is really nothing more 
than condensed skim-milk) are pecu- 
liarly valuable as suppliers of cheap 
yet high-quality protein. The dairy 
people, therefore, are demonstrating 
in their booth palatable ways of mak- 
i-g soft cheese. They point out that 
c-eese of all sorts is not eaten to a 
sulficient extent in the United States; 








Ent s in the Boys’ Stock Judging Contest, lowa State Fair, 1917. 


that in Iowa they do not make over 
one-tenth of the cheese consumcd. We 
feel that the college exhibit will have 
been well worth while this year if it 
leads to a more extensive appreciation 
of cheeses, both hard and soft, on the 
part of Iowa people. 





Splendid entertainment was provid- 
ed for state fair visitors, and of a 
widely varied character. In addition 
to the educational features, the man- 
agement recognizes the fact that the 
visitors at the fair also seek recreation 
and relaxation from a strenuous sum- 
mer’s work on the farms and in the 
factories. In addition to the exhibits 
and the stock judging, there was an 
abundance of music by bands and or- 
chestras and drum corps and chorus 
singers. There were thrilling auto 
races, and hotly contested horse races, 
which, tho not so dangerous and thrill- 
ing, still maintain the keen interest 
of the crowd, and, in the opinion of 
many, “beat the auto races a mile” in 
furnishing clean and enjoyable sport. 
There were high-class vaudeville acts 
all afternoon in front of the amphi- 
theater, and again in the evening. 
There was auto polo, too, which, for 
real thrills, has auto racing far out- 
classed. A big horse show was staged 
in the stock judging pavilion each 
evening. At the same time, a splendid 
display of up-to-date fireworks was 
given in front of the amphitheater, 
which was attended by thousands. 
There were merry-go-rounds of many 
kinds for the kiddies, and roller coast- 
ers for those who felt more daring. 
A midway of a dozen or mere side- 
shows offered many inducements to 
catch the dimes of visitors. Refresh- 
ment stands and souvenir dealers and 
the inevitable balloon man confronted 
one at every turn. The man, woman 
or child who attended the Iowa State 
Fair in 1917 and failed to have a good 
time and clean recreation, had only 
himself to bleme, for there was variety 
to satisfy all. 

Undoubtedly one of the greatest of 
farm losses is that which results from 
the deterioration of eggs. The poultry 
department, therefore, in the center 
of the building, has an exhibit on the 
best ways of preserving eggs. Several 
methods are illustrated, but preference 
is given to the water-glass method, 
which is a composition of nine parts 
of water and one part of sodium sili- 
cate, commonly called water-glass. Mr. 
Bittenbender was in charge of the 








poultry exhibit, and was glad to an- 
swer all questions concerning any 
phase of poultry work. 





Every year in lIowa, tuberculosis 
claims an ever-increasing death-toll 
among hogs and cattle. The percent- 
age of hogs and cattle affected with 
tuberculosis, as revealed by slaughter 
tests, is higher in Iowa than in the 
United States as a whole. And worst 
of all, the infection has been growing 
at a very rapid rate. In 1907, only 
1.69 per cent of the hogs of Iowa 
seemed to be affected, but in 1916 
about 15 per cent were affected. Among 
cattle, the rate of infection increased 
during the same period from .45 of 1 
per cent to 3.89 per cent. All this is 
brought out very clearly in exhibits 
in one corner of the College Building, 
and the exact character of the disease 
is portrayed by specimens of affected 
animals. 





The engineering people of the col- 
lege distribute pamphlets on the best 
way to save coal. The conservation of 
labor is illustrated by the number of 
uses to which electricity may be put. 
The best thfng about the college ex- 
hibit is that there are people in charge 
who have the best of really reliable in- 
formation, and are willing to impart 
the same to anyone who asks. 





The Cow Testing Association exhibit 
has come to be an established feature 
at the lowa State Fair, and each year 
it attracts more and more attention. 
It was in charge of the extension di- 
vision of the lowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, and college men were on hand 
daily to give lectures and explain the 
value of cow test work. This year the 
exhibit included nine cows from the 
West Branch Association, one of the 
more recent organizations, but an av- 
erage, typical association. The most 
profitable cow was a fair-sized grade 
Holstein, which produced 13,463 
pounds of milk during the year, re- 
turning a profit of $82.12 above a feed 
cost of $68. The least profitable cow 
also was an under-sized grade Hol- 
stein, which produced only 1,890 
pounds of milk. She lacked 57 cents 
of paying for her feed, valued at 
$31.95. Two of the cows were grade 
Short-horns from the same herd. At 
a public auction, one would have sold 
for as much as the other, but the Cow 
Test Association record showed one 
had made $48.20 profit, while the oth- 
er made only. $7.07 profit. One pure- 





A Hotly Contested Show in the Hog Judging Pavilion. 
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bred cow made a profit of $62.80, while 
another similar grade cow of the same 
breed made a profit of $63.93, but with 
the former cow, it was pointed out, her 
calf was worth at least $50 more mon- 
ey than the grade calf. Each cow was 
there to illustrate some point in prof- 
itable dairy farming, and to empha- 
size the importance of keeping herd 
records. At the present time, there 
are thirty-two active associations in 
Iowa. J. C. Cort, agent in dairying, of 
Ames, has charge of them, and he is 
anxious to send assistance to any com- 
munity willing to take up the wagk. 
At the end of the first year, 28 per 
cent, or 99 out of 410 cows, enrolled in 
the West Branch Association, were 
sold because their records showed 
them to be unprofitable in the 
dairy herd. Many of their places 
have been filled by more profitable 
animals. This year’s exhibit called the 
attention of hundreds of cow owners 
to the value of Cow Test Associations, 
and it should lead to the organization 
of more. 





The Iowa State Dairy Association 
maintained its usual headquarters 
booth in the Agricultural Building. 
Activities of the association include 
the organizing of boys’ and girls’ dairy 
calf clubs, operation of dairy demon- 
stration trains, holding of dairy meet- 
ings, cow shows, judging contests, milk 
record competitions, dairy farm tours, 
creamery patron picnics, dairy breed- 
ers’ exchanges, and similar efforts to 
boost the dairy industry of the state. 
Attention of dairymen and farmers 
was called to the annual Dairy Cattle 
Congress and Show, to be heid at 
Waterloo, October 1st to 7th. ~ Final 
plans for this great dairy exposition 
are fast rounding into shape, and those 
in charge predict as great or a greater 
show than has ever been held at Wa- 
terloo. While many dairy cattle are 
being sold as beef, the selling, say of- 
ficials of the Dairy Association, is con- 
fined largely to inferior stock which 
the farmers are better off without. 
They say high beef prices will weed 
out much of this stock which is not 
profitable from a dairyman’s stand- 
point. 





The butter exhibit by the State 
Dairy Department was in honor of 
lowa’s first butter-maker, Mathew Van 
Deusen, who died a few months ago. 
Molded in butter was Iowa's first 
creamery, run by Mr. Van Deusen. It 
was located near Manchester, and was 
started back in 1872. Four years later, 
Mr. Van Deusen won first prize on 
butter exhibited at the Philadelphia 
exposition. The sculptor who molded 
butter to represent this creamery did 
a creditable piece of work, and the 
display was the center of much admi- 
ration by all who visited the Agricul- 
tural Building. Mr. Barney, pure food 
and dairy commissioner, called atten- 
tion, in a display, to greater possibili- 
ties in cheese production. One pile 
of cheese bricks depicted the quantity 
of cheese sold by Iowa wholesalers, 
while another pile represented the 
quantity made in the state. The for-~ 
mer pile was several times larger than 
the latter. Mr. Barney believes it is 
to the interest of lowa dairymen to 
make more cheese. 





Unscrupulous dealers still continue 
the use of scales and measures which 
do not measure or weigh out the stan- 
dard quantities. A collection of such 
scales and measures, which have been 
condemned and seized by Mr. Barney’s 
department, was on display in the Ag- 
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ricultu uilding. Each year the ex- 
hibit e s larger, but there is dis- 
played y a fraction of the scales 
and me res which are seized annu- 
ally. | Barney says there is less 
willful lation of this law than for- 


merly, before his department got busy 
enforcing the statutes. He handed out 
printed slips, which gave the legal 
weights of most foods sold as vege- 
tables or fruits, and urged that every 
consumer insist on getting full weight. 
It is impossible with the limited force 
available, however, to inspect every 
establishment or dealer handling pro- 
duce, and he asks for the codperation 
of the buying public in seeing that the 
law is lived up to. Whenever any 
Taud is noticed, it should be reported 
to the state pure food nad dairy de- 
partment at Des Moines. 


Food conservation and utilization 
lessons were in evidence in many 
places about the grounds. It was log- 
ical that the state pure food and dairy 
department pay some attention to this 
matter, which is demanding world- 
wide attention. The exhibit showed 
the relative economy of different food 
products, how much a dime would buy 
of the various foods commonly used, 
and the food value of such commodi- 
ties. Special emphasis was put on milk 
and cottage cheese as being econom- 
ical, very nourishing, and good sub- 
stitutes for meats. Cottage cheese at 
20 cents a pound headed the list, while 
cream cheese, at 35° cents a pound, 
was second in providing protein or 
muscle-building material. The food 
booth urged more system in saving 
fruits and vegetables for future use, 
and emphasized the saving in cash 
outlay that can be made by buying in 
quantity instead of in small packages. 

The showing of fruits, vegetables, 
small grains, etc., is not quite up to 
the usual standard in the point of 
quantity, except in the case of vege- 
tables. The small grain is of superb 
quality. The apples and fruits, how- 
ever, on the whole, are somewhat be- 
low the usual standard. Perhaps the 
hard winter was to blame, and also 
the late spring and dry July. 





Few people appreciate the extent 
and importance of lIowa’s state insti- 
tutions—the work that they are doing 
and their value to the public. For the 
second time, a coéperative display of 
twelve of the state institutions brought 
thousands of fair guests into closer 
acquaintance with their good work. In 
all of these institutions, the old idea 
of simpty confinement and isolation is 
giving way to a policy intended to mold 
criminals and useful citdzens, to re- 
store to health the mentally unbal- 
anced, and to teach the unfortunate 
and deficient how to earn a living and 
become independent of public and pri- 
vate charity. These inmates are 
taught trades, given an education, 
and «n opportunity. Among the insti- 
tutions represented were the State 
Hospital for Inebriates, at Knoxville; 
the Stete Sanitarium for Tuberculosis 
Treatment, at Oakdale; the Girls’ 
Training School, Mitchellville; Men’s 
Reformatory, at Anamosa; the Glen- 
wood Institution for Feeble-Minded; 
Clarinda State Hospital for the Insane; 
the Cherokee Hospital; Soldiers’ Or- 
phans’ Home, at Davenport; State 
Penitentiary, at Fort Madison; Boys’ 
Training School, at Eldora; the Inde- 
pendence and the Mt. Pleasant insti- 
tutions for the insane and various men- 
tal diseases. At the latter place, 1,025 
acres yielded $14,2382 worth of farm 
products and $0,000 worth of garden 
stuf during the last two-year period. 
Inmates of all the institutions have 
been taught industrial trades, and a 
highly creditable display of their ac- 
complishments was worth visiting and 
studying. If the state institutions ex- 
hibit were given up, the Iowa State 
Fair would be lacking in an important 
feature, 


The Live Stock Show 


As usual, the showing of pure-bred live 
stock at Des Moines was representative 
of the very best of the various breeds. 
Coming the first of the fall shows, Iowa 
has come to be looked upon as sort of a 
try-out for every breeder who thinks he 
has something good enough to win. This 
tends to bring out a large list of entries, 
and adds to the interest of the entire 
show. While not as large in numbers in 
certain departments as in some previous 
years, there was a good exhibit all the 
way thru. The judging started off 
promptly with the ponies and mules and 
jacks Friday, and the draft horses, cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs started Saturday. Our 








list of awards sieht this week in- 
cludes all classes judged up to the hour 
of going to press, Monday evening. The 
remainder of the awards will be pub- 
lished next week. . 


The Horse Show 


The Iowa State Fair has long been not- 


_¢d for its splendid draft horse exhibits, 


the big exhibits well representing lowa’s 
importance as a draft horse state. In 
connection with the other divisions of the 
horse show, the Iowa State Fair has not 
been equaled or excelled by any other 
state fair in the size and quality of its 
equine exhibits. The strength of the 
show, however, has been the draft horses. 
While the state raises a good many mules, 
the showing is small in comparison with 
the draft horses, and the showing in stai.- 
dard bred horses is never large. But the 
pony show at the Iowa State Fair is al- 
ways large and interesting. This year, 
the lowa draft horse show waguld be a big 
exhibit for most state fairs, but it was 
not of the magnitude we are accustomed 
to see at Ves Moines. But few horses 
have been imported of late years, and 
the smaller exnibit this year corresponds 
to the decreased supply of draft horses 
for breeding purposes. A strong feature 
of the show was the good showing of 
American bred draft colts. The two-year 
stallion classes, all home-bred, were large 
and good, the Percheron two-year-old 
stallion class being especially large, num- 
bering twenty-lour head, and including 
some extra good big ones; ‘he classes 
showing the mare and colt was interest- 
ing, as usual, and in this show the State 
College made a strong winning. The qual- 
ity of the American-bred Vercherons was 
excellent, and the same applies to the 
Belgians, it being apparent that in good 
hands this country is producing just as 
good Belgians and VPercherons, as we had 
when the importers were doing their big- 
gest business. The importations of Shires 
were -not shut off by the war, as were 
the Belgian and Percheron importations, 
hence the Shire show this year included 
a greater proportion of imported horses 
than were found in the other breeds. Some 
excellent imported Shires were on exhibi- 
tion. The showing of Clydesdales was 
not large, but was of good quality. There 
was but little competition in the classes 
for mules and jacks, there being only two 
exhibitors. The horse show is in prog- 
ress as we go to press, and the balance 
of the awards will be given next week, 


PERCHERONS. 

Exhibitors—Chas, H. Babcock, Moville, 
Iowa; Geo. Baker, Newton, lowa; J. Hill 
Barnes, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Don L. Berry, 
Indianola, lowa; Wm. Bohlander, Altoona 
lowa; Casey Bros., lowa City, lowa; Frec 
Chandler, Chariton, lowa; Crawford & 
Griffin, Newton, lowa; B. H. Dennis, 
Killduff, Lowa; John Donhowe, Story City, 
lowa; Dunhams, Wayne, fll.; H. W. Gos- 
sard, Chicago, IL; J. M. Gross, Adel, 
lowa; S. M. Hague, Earlham, lowa; Wm. 
E. Hays, Lenox, lowa; R. W. Hoit, Bea- 
con, lowa; F. A. Huddiestun, Webster 
City, lowa; Hurdcroft Farm, Monticello, 
Minn.; lowa State College, Ames, Lowa! 
J. T. Judge, Carroll, lowa; Lennaberg & 
Stonebarger, Lone Tree, Iowa; W. A. 
Mark, De Soto, lowa; M. J. Nelson, Cam- 
bridge, lowa; J. B. Sheehy, Jamaica, 
Iowa; J. O. Singmaster & Sons, Keota, 
lowa; W. T. & U. L. Sinnard, Indianola, 
Iowa; Trumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm, 
Bushnell, lil; RK. P. Wait, Reynolds, Il.; 
Louis KE. Wheeler, Sibley, Lowa. 

AWARDS. 

Judge—A. L. Robison, Jr., Pekin, Tl. 

Aged stallion (22 shown)—First, Sing- 
master & Son, on Philix; 2, Babcock, on 
Ivan; 3, Crownover, on Jour; 4 and 5, 
Trumans, on Naif and Narguile. 

Three-year-olad stallion (7 shown)— 
First, 3 and 4, Singmaster & Son, on 
Keota Jalap, Orie and Eugene; 2, Dun- 
hams, on Dunhams’ Champion (Bumper); 
5, Huddlestun, on Medallion. 

Stallion over three, bred by exhibitor (2 
shown)—First, Singmaster € Son, on 
Keota Jalap; 2, Babcock, on Leheiner. 

Two-year-old stallion (24 shown)— 
First, 7 and 8, Dunhams, on Arago, In- 
vincible and Black Ben; 2, 3 and 9, Sing- 
master & Sons, on Jock, Model and Lan- 
non; 4, Aiurderoft Farm, on Promoter; 
5, Barnes, on Sultan; 6, Berry, on Pom- 
pey; 10, Babcock, on Jumbo. 

Stallion foal (3 shown)—First, Baker, 
on Maltais Junior; 2, Bohlander, on Ma- 
jorat. 

Aged mare (2 shown)—First, Dunhams, 
on Trinquante; 2, Baker, on Nena. 

Mare and foal’ (4 shown)—F irst, Iowa 
State College, on Ellen; 2, Judge, on 
Jarange; 3, Wait, on Ique; 4, Hague, on 
Logan. 

Three-year-old filly (2 shown)—First, 
Hurdcroft Farm, on Pearl; 2, Babcock, on 
Adalaide. 

Three-year-old mare, bred by exhibitor 
(2 shown )—First, Dunhams, on Trin- 
quante; 2, Baker, on Nena, 

Two-year-old filly (7 shown)—First and 
2, Dunhams, on Sylphide and Kathleen; 
3, Babcock, on Libelle; 4, Shultice, on 
Orpha, 

Mare foal (4 shown)—First, Iowa State 
College, on The Princess; 2, Judge, on 
Jarnett; 3, Gross, on Mabel; 4, Babcock, 
on Irene. 


CLYDESDALES. 

Exhibitors—G. Andrews & Son, Cam- 
bridge, Neb.; Barron Bros., Elkton, S. D.; 
H. Harris Ford, Storm Lake, Iowa; Haney 
& Santee, Danbury, lowa; W. V. Hixon, 
Marengo, Iowa; Iowa State College, Ames, 
lowa; G. B. Merna, Wyoming, Ill.; James 
Pedley, Britt, Iowa; J. P. Peterson, Her- 
man, Neb.; Walter Rollo, Stockham, Neb.; 
John Skinner, Herman, Neb.; L. C. Tice, 


Sully, Iowa. 
AWARDS. 
Judge—Andrew McFarlane, Palo, Towa. 
Aged stallion (5 shown)—First, ‘Merna, 
on Samuda; 2, Barron Bros., on The Pin- 
nacle; 3, Ford, on Prince Cedric; 4, Haney 





& Santee, on Highland Duke; 5, Pedley, 
on Tamerlane. 

Three-year-old_ stallion (6 shown)— 
First and 2, Ford, on Prince Ulysses and 
Alexander; 2; Merna, on George; 4, Bar- 
ron Bros., on The Harvester; 5, Andrews 
& Son, on King's Topaz 

Three-year-old salion. bred by exhib- 
itor (3 shown)—First and 2, Ford, on 
Prince Ulysses and Alexander; 3, Barron 
Bros., on The Harvester. 

Two-year-old stallion (3 shown)—First, 
Ford, on Prince Fickland; 2, Barron Bros., 
on Arcadia Prince; 3, Merna, on King 


Stallion foal (3 shown)—First, Merna, 
on King Diamond; 2, Peterson, on High- 
land Pride; 3, Skinner, on Agitator. 

Aged mare (2 shown)—First, Ford, on 
Una; 2, Merna, on Samuda Violet. 

Mare and foal (5 shown)—First, Merna, 
on Molly; 2, Ford, on Baroness Alexander; 
3 and 4, Skinner, on Bessie McCloud and 
Stout. 

Three-year-old filly (3 shown)—First 
and 3, Peterson, on Eastlawn’s Flash 
and Maggie; 2, Barron Bros., on Elmona. 

Three-year-old mare, bred by exhibitor 
(3 shown)—First, Merna, on unnamed; 
2, Skinner, on unnamed; 5, Barron Bros., 
on Elmona. 

Two-year-old filly (6 shown)—First and 
2, Barron Bros., on Arcadia Flower and 
Primrose; 3, Merna, on Hazel; 4, Skinner, 
on Garnet. 

Mare foal (2 shown)—First, Ford, on 
unnamed; 2, Skinner, on Sunbeam, 


SHIRES. 


Exhibitors—Fred Chandler, Chariton, 
Towa; Crawford & Griffin, Newton lowa; 
J. M. Gross, Adel, lowa J. L. Howard, 
Klkhart, lowa: F. A. Huddlestun, Webster 
City, Iowa; Chas, Miller, Lostant, os 
Tom Skola, Slater, lowa; C. H. & V. 
Summers Malvern, lowa; Trumans’ Pio: 
neer Stud Farm, Bushnell, IL 

AWARDS. 

Judge—R. B. Ogiivie, Chicago. 

Aged stallion (5 shown)—First and 3, 
Trumans, on Kirtling Bold Lion and Roy- 
al Friar 2d; 2, Summers, on Stubbing 
Court Manners 2d; 4, Connor Co., on 
Royal Patch; 5, Crawford & Griffin, on 
College Nailsbone. 

Three-year-old_ stallion (2 shown)— 
First and 2, Trumans, on Eaton Guards- 
man and Eastwood Insurgent. 

Two-year-old stallion (11 shown)— 
First, 2, 4 and 6, Trumans, on Buchen’s 
Boro Blusterer, Wrydeland’s Drayman, 
Boro Shamrock and Weybread Don; 3, 
Skola, on Starlight 8. King; 5, Huddle- 
stun, on Edgewood Major: 7, Summers, 
on Tom Lindelwood; 8, Miller, on Thun- 
derbolt Bob; 9, Chandler, on The StHunt- 
er; 10, Connor Co., on Lumberman’s Dray 
King. 

Stallion foal (2 shown)—First, Craw- 
ford & Griffin, on Dunsmore Laddie; 2, 
Connor Co., on Boro’s Fuchsia. 

Aged mare (2 shown) — First, Howard, 
on Ankeny Suntight; 2, Crawford & Grif- 
fin, on Lassena. 

Mare and foal (2 shown)—First and 2, 
Crawford & Griffin, on Cawsbon Ebony 
and Lassena; 3, Connor Co.. on Fuchsia. 

Three-vear-old filly (2 shown)—First 
and" 2, Connor Co., on Dray King, Fash- 
ion and Dray Queen Star. 

Three-year-old mare, bred by exhibitor 
(2 shown)—First and 2, Connor Co., on 
Dray Queen Fashion and Dray Queen 
Star. 

Two- —— ry filly (4 shown)—First, 2 
oom at ~ V. A. Summers, on Ramp- 
ton lly re aa Blossom and Sherwood 
Queen; 3, Connor Co., on Queen of 
Fashion. 

Two-year-old mare, bred by exhibitor 
(3 shown)—First, Gross, on Isabel Dar- 
ling; 2, Summers, on Rampton Clara; 3, 
Connor Co., on Queen of Fashion. 

(Mare foal (1 shown)—First, Crawford 
& Griffin, on Dunsmore Princess. 






BELGIANS. 


Exhibitors—H. V. Caldwell, Kanawha, 
Iowa; Champlin Bros,, Clinton, Iowa; 
Fred Chandler, Chariton, Iowa; Craw- 
ford & Griffin, Newton, Iowa; Wm. 
Crownover, Hudson, Iowa; W. C. Estes, 
Packwood, Iowa; C. G. Good, Ogden, Ia.; 
Chas. Irvine, "Ankeny, Iowa: H. Lefebure 
& Sons, Fairfax, lowa; Markey Bros., 
Reynolds, lll.; C. W. McDermott, Wiota, 
Jowa; W. T. & U. I. Sinnard, Indianola, 
Iowa; I. W. Van Nice, Garrison, Iowa. 

AWARDS, 

Judge+W. J. Kenedy, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Aged stallion (7 shown)—First and 3, 
Irvine, on Irvinedale Rowdy and Canon; 
2, 4 and 5, Champlin Bros., on Paul de 
Roosbeke, Cesar and Prince. 

Three-year-old_ stallion (6 shown)— 
First, Good, on Jupiter; 2, Lefebure & 
Sons, on Indigene; 3, Markey Bros., on 
Hamlet Boy; 4, Chandler, on Wilson; 5, 
Van Nice, on Reve D’ Or 2q. 

Three-year-old stallion, bred by exhib- 
itor (3 shown)—First, Irvine, on Irvine- 
dale Roudy; 2, Lefebure & Sons, on Indi- 
gene; 3, Markey Bros., on Hamlet Boy. 

Two-year-old stallion (15 shown)— 
First, Champlin Bros., on King de Roos- 
beke; 2, Irvine, on Jupiter’s Hero; 3 and 
6, Lefeture & Sons, on Sultan Junior and 
Duke of Elmwood; 4, Chandler, on Dilla; 
+, Good, on Farceus; 7, Good, on Oakdale 
Ben; 8, Crownover, on Kout; 9, Estes, on 
Dutch Boy; 10, Van Nice, on Duke La 
Vante. 

Stallion foal (4 shown)—First and 4, 
Irvine, on Irvinedale Daniel and Irvine- 
dale Rob Roy; 2, MclIfermott, on un- 
named; 38, Lefebure & Sons, on Fairfax 
Bunny. 

Aged mare (2 shown)—First and 2, 
Markey Bros., on Revuse de Marche and 
Bijou de Leke. 

Mare and foal (9 shown)—First and 4, 
Irvine, on Suzette and Dora;.2, Champlin 
Bros., on Sadie; 3, Estes, on Bay Beauty. 

Three-year-old mare (4 shown)—First, 
2 and 3, Crownover, on Lista, Salome and 
Rosette; 4, Lefebure & Son, on Radius 4th. 

Three-year-old mare, bred by exhibitor 
(4 shown)—First and 2, Crownover, on 
Lista and Salome; 3, Lefebure & Sons, on 
Radius 4th; 4, Estes, on Bay Beauty. 

Two-year-old filly (7 shown)—First and 
2, Crownover, on Paramount Lola and 





Cora;!3, Lefebure & Son, on Nanette 2:1; 
4, Irvine, on Irvinedale Paulette. 
Mare foal (8 shown)—First, Irvine, on 
Cecil; 2, Lefebure & Son, on Fairfax 
Fudge; 3, Estes, on unnamed; 4, Champ- 
lin Bros., on Sadie de Roosbeke. 


The Cattle Show 


SHORT-HORNS. 


The present widespread demand for 
Short-horns, and the stability of the busi- 
ness were well represented by the splen- 
did showing this popular breed made at 
Des Moines this week. The show was ail 
that the most enthusiastic friends of the 
breed had hoped for this year of high- 
priced feeds, and the size of the exhibit 
was only excelled by the unprecedented 
showing made by the breed at Des Moines 
a year ago. But if feed has been selling 
at unprecedented high levels, so have 
Short-horns, and the strong demand at 
satisfactory prices has encouraged breed- 
ers to strengthen their herds with the best 
of sires and breeding stock, and to bring 
their show stock out in show shape. A 
feature of the show was the close com- 
petition in practically all the classes, and 
the size and strength of the futurity calf 
classes was a matter of much favorable 
comment. In the senior bull calf class, 
thirty-eight head were shown for the fif- 
teen prizes offered. Anoka Farms, of 
Waukesha, Wis., had the honor of heaa- 
ing this great class, the Anoka entries 
winning first and second, while another 
Anoka calf in this class won ninth place 
The junior yearling bulls made a strong 
line-up, in which were two of the best 
young bulls of the show. These were 
King Baron, owned by Bellows Bors,, at 
the head of the class, and Cumberland 
Marshal 4th, the Mehermott entry, that 
stood second. Both are Cumberland bred, 
and each is of championship material. 
Cumberland Marshal 4th is of the typical 
short-legged Cumberland type, and won- 
derfully well balanced, while King Baron 
excelled in some other points, the compe- 
tition being very close. In the senior 
yearling class, first went to Uppermill 
Farm, on their last year’s show calf, Vil- 
lage Coronet, an outstanding good one. 
Jos. Miller & Sons stood second, with Dale 
Cumberland, a very thick, even calf, of 
splendid type, but at a disadvantage in 
age. Graham & Sons’ entry was a strong 
third, and Nelson & Sons won fourth on 
a very thick, smooth calf of the same 
good type as those above him. Next in 
line was D. A. Jay, with his imported 
bull, Orangeman, a bull of fine style and 
quality. Altogether, this was one of the 
strongest classes of the show. The aged 
bull class was headed by Cumberland 
Standard, owned by Wm. Herkelmann, of 
Elwood, Iowa. In the two-year-old bull 
class, Rees & Sons headed the class. Mr. 
Hartnett, as judge, gave good satisfaction 
from the start. The awards not given in 
the list that follows will appear next 
week. 

Exhibitors—W. C. Anderson, Norwalk, 
Iowa; A. Andrews, Melbourne, lowa; 
Anoka Farms, Waukeshd, Wis. Bellows 
Bros., Maryville, Mo.; G. H. Burge, Mt. 
Vernon, lowa; Carpenter & Carpenter, 
Baraboo, Wis.; Claverburn Farm, Colo, 
Iowa; F. H. Ehlers, Tama, Iowa; Claus 
IWwhlert, Bennett, lowa; W. E. Graham & 
Sons, Prairie City, lowa; Wim. Herkel- 
mann, Elwood, lowa; Homewood Stock 
Farm, Carroll, Iowa; D. A. Joy, Blakes- 
burg, Iowa; Eben E. Jones eee mg 3 
Wis.: Owen Kane Wisner, Neb.; 
Kennedy, Janesville, Wis.; C. Ww. Kirt 
ley & Son, Bagley, lowa2; Cc. L. McClellan, 
Lowden, Iowa; J. W. McDermott, Ka- 
hoka, Mo.; Theo. Martin, Bellevue, Iowa; 
Maasdam | & Wheeler, Fairfield, Iowa; 
Jos. Miller & Sons, ane, Mo; a A, 
Nelson & Sons, Malcolm, Cc. 5 
Oldsen, Wall Lake, Iowa; ny Oe Prather, 
Williamsville, [ll.; H. Pritchard & Son, 
Walnut, Iowa; Rapp Bros., St.. Edward, 
Neb.; H. Rees & Sons, Pilger, Neb. Rook- 
wood Farm, Ames, [owa; Earl Sparboe, 
Elisworth, Iowa; Frank Toyne Son, 
Lanesboro, Iowa; Uppermill Farm, Wap- 
ello, lowa; Fred C. Wiley, Mt. Union, Ia. 

AWARDS. 
stem. Hartnett, N. Muskogee, 
a 


Aged bull (6 shown)—First, Herkel- 
mann, on Cumberland Standard; 2, Toyne 
& Son, on Eastlawn’s Champion; 3, Ken- 
nedy, on Maxwalton Amateur; 4, ar- 
penter & Carpenter, on Imp. Lord Cul- 
len; 5, Martin, on Woodlawn Villager. 

Two-year- old bull (5 shown)—First, 
Rees & Sons, on, Violet’s Dale; , Bel- 
lows Bros., on Parkdale Rex; 2 2. Rookwood 
Farm, on Knight Avon 3d; 4, Rapp Bros., 
on Thaxton Master; 5, Anderson, on Ir- 
vinedale Ideal. 

Senior yearling bull (9 shown)—First, 
Uppermill Farm, on Villager’s Coronet; 
2, Miller & Sons, on Dale Cumberland; 3, 
Graham & Sons, on Royal Victor; 4, Nel- 
son & Sons, on os Type; 5, Jay, 
on Orangeman; 6, Carpenter & Carpen- 
ter, on Collynie Cullen 2d; 7, Homewood 
Stock Farm, on Wayward Marshal; 8, 
Toyne & Son, on Silver Dale. 

Junior vearling bull (14 shown)—First, 
Bellows Bros., on King Baron; 2, Mc- 
Dermott, on Cumberland Marshal 4th; 3, 
Kane, on Proud Dale; 4 and 5, Rapp Bros., 
on Omega Secret and Pride’s Renown; 
6, Jones, on Collynie Cumberland; 7, Up- 
permill Farm, on Imp. Marksman; §, Ol- 
sen, on Imp. Inverness Hall Mark: 9, 
Rees & Sons, on Ruberta’s Goods Model. 

Senior ball calf (37 shown)—First, 2 
and 9, Anoka Farms, on Anoka Cham- 
pion, Merry Stamp and Royal Stamp; 3, 
McDermott, on Cumberland Marshal 5th; 
4, Bellows Bros., on Supreme Choice: 5, 
Uppermill Farm, on Villager’s* Cardinal; 

Miller & Sons, on Superior Cumber- 
land; 7, Prather, on Village President; 8, 
Nelson & Sons, on Lovelyn Knight. 


HEREFORDS, 

The Hereford exhibitors opened their 
1917 show circuit with an exhibit that 
was in every way avery worthy and con- 
sistent showing for this great beef breed. 
In numbers, this exhibit was practically 
the same as last year, and the quality 
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was good thruout. The exhibitors in- 
cluded some that were out forthe first 
time, and: these came in competition. with 
very strong herds, and all made a goow 
showing. Sixteen exhibitors from the 
middle-west and southern states com- 
eted for the prizes. E. H. Taylor, of 
Kentucky, won the bull championships, 
the senior championship being closely 
contested by Yost, with his wonderfully 
thick-made aged bull, Ardmore. The 
grand champion contest was between the 
two Taylor bulls, in which the junior 
champion won. The awards up to the 
time of going to press are listed below: 

Exhibitors—Wm. Andrews & _ Sons, 
Morse, lowa; M. W. Beatty, Valley Junc- 
tion, lowa; J. H. Bereman, Aurora, IIl.; 
Biehl & Sidwell, Queen City, Mo.; E, M. 
Cassady & Son, Whiting, Iowa; Jesse 
Engle & Sons, Sheridan, Mo.; La Vernet 
Stock Farm, Jackson, Miss. : D. C. May- 
tag, Laurel, Iowa; Carl Miller, Bellevue, 
Kan.; F. W. Schnoor, Perry, Iowa; L. J. 
Smith, Kansas City, Mo.; E. H. Taylor, 
Jr., Proprietor Hereford Farms, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; H. P. Tonsfeldt, Remsen, Iowa; 

. L. Yost, Kansas City, Mo.; Enochs & 
Worthman, Jackson, Miss. 


AWARDS. 

Judge—W. H. Roe, Shelbyvile, Ky. 

Aged bull (6 shown)—First, Yost, ton 
Ardmore; 2, Enochs & Worthman, on un- 
named; 3, Schnoor, on Admiration; 4, 
Taylor, Jr., on Prince Brummel; 5, Tons- 
feldt, on Ito’s Perfection. 

Two-year-old bull (8 shown)—First and 
4, Taylor, Jr., on Beau Rosemont and 
Fairfax Knight; 2,-Bereman, on Perfect 
Donald 2d; 3, Yost, on Woodford Ist; 5 
Miller, on Laredo Boy 5th; 6 and 7, La 
Vernet Stock Farm, on Vernet Prince 31st 
and Vernet Prince 36th. 

Senior yearling bull (8 shown)—First, 
Taylor, Jr., on Roehampton 19th; and 
4, Yost, on T. Fairfax 3d and Duke Real 
8th; 3, Engle & Sons, on Beau Blanchard 
25th; 6, Andrews & Sons, on Bonnie Brae 
104th; 6, La Vernet Stock Farm, on Ver- 
net Prince 43d; 7, Enochs & Worthman, 
on unnamed, 

Junior yearling bull (10 shown)—First, 
Taylor, Jr., on Woodford 9th; 2, Yost, on 
Arranmore; 3, Engle & Son, on Beau 
Blanchard 33d; 4, Miller, on Echo Lad 
16th; 5, Andrews & Sons, on Bonnie Brae 
10ist; 6, Smith, on Prince Quality; 7, 
Miller, on Mischief Mixer 7th; 8, Enochs 
& Worthman, on unnamed; 9, Bereman, 
on Parader Perfection, 

Senior bull calf (16 showyn)—First and 
5, Engle & Sons, on Beau Blanchard 63d 
and Beau Blanchard 52d; 2 and 4, Taylor, 
Jr, on Premier 4th and Premier Gaston; 
3 and 6, Bereman, on Don Disturber and 
Albany Columbus; 7, Biehl & Sidwell, on 
Earl Disturber; 8, Andrews & Sons, on 
Bonnie Brae 11th; 9, La Vernet Stock 
Farm, on King Vernet 2d. 

Junior bull calf (6 shown)—First, Tay- 
lor, Jr.,. on Woodford 16th; 2, Yost, on 
Beau Champion; 3 and 4, Biehl & Sid- 
well, on Neal Disturber and Billie Dis- 
turber; 5, La Vernet Stock Farm, on 
Vernet Prince 57th; 6, Miller, on fecho 
Lad 99th. 

Senior champion bull—Taylor, on Beau 
Rosemont. 

Junior and grand champion bull—Tay- 
lor, on Woodford 9th, 


POLLED DURHAMS, 


The first of the beef breeds called to 
the judging amphitheater was the Polled 
Durhams, the awarding of prizes being 
completed on Saturday. This was also 
the smallest of the beef cattle exhibits, 
and it was the smallest exhibit this breed 
has made at Des Moines in many years. 
Iowa has a number of strong herds of 
Polled Durhams, but none were represent- 
ed at the fair, and numericaly the ex- 
hibit this year did not well represent the 
magnitude of the Polled Durham business, 
Only two exhibitors competed for the 
prizes, but each made a creditable show- 
ing for the breed. The exhibitors were 
Achenbach Bros., of Washington, Kan., 
and Albert Hultine, of Saronville, Neb. 
J .W. Van Natta, of Fowler. Ind., tied 
the ribbons as follows: 


AWARDS. 

Aged bull (none shown). Two-year-old 
bull (1 shown)—First, Hultine, on Rose- 
lawn Marshal. Senior yearling bull (3 
shown)—First and 3, Achenbach Bros., 
on Sunny Sultan and Intensified Sultan; 
2, Hultine, on Royal Goods. Junior year- 
ling bull (1 shown)—First, Hultine, on 
Double Goods. Senior bull calf (2 shown) 
—First and 2, Hultine, on Christmas 
Goods and Orange Bud 4th. Junior bull 
calf (1 shown)—First, Hultine, on Gloster 
Goods. 

Aged cow (3 shown)—First and 5, Ach- 
enbach Bros., on Sultana and Minute 3d; 
2, Hultine, on Winsome. Two-year-old 
heifer (2 shown)—First, Ilultine, on Siren 
2d; 2, Achenbach Bros., on Sultana Fran- 
ces. Senior yearling heifer (3 shown)-- 
First and 3, Achenbach Bros., on Fatima 
and Sultana Felice; 2, Hultine, on Gloster 
Princess 21st. Junior yearling heifer (4 
shown)—First, Hultine, on Select Fern; 2, 
8 and 4, Achenbach Bros., on Sultana 
Martha, Carmine Sultana and Sultana 
Thankful. Senior heifer calf (3 shown)— 

rst and 2, Hultine, on Gloster Countess 

and Barmpton Suitana 3d; 3, Achen- 
bach Bros., on Minute 5th. Junior heifer 
calf (1 shown)—First, Achenbach Bros., 
on New Year’s Gift. 

Senior and grand champion bull—Hul- 
tine, on Roselawn Marshal. 

Junior champion bull—Achenbach Bros., 
on Sunny Sultan. 

Senior and grand champion cow—Ach- 
enbach Bros., on Sultana. 

Junior champion heifer—Achenbach 
Bros., on Fatima. 

Herd (1 shown)—First, Hultine, Breed- 
ers’ young herd (2 shown)—First, Achen- 
bach Bros.; 2, Hultine. Calf herd—(1 
shown)—First, Hultine. Get of sire— 
pst and 3, Achenbach Bros.; 2, Hultine. 

roduce of dam—First, Achenbach Bros.; 
2, Hultine, 





RED POLLS. 
The exhibit of Red Polls was not large, 
ut came from three different states, the 
exhibitors being Clouss & Travis, of 





Manson, Iowa; J. W. Larabee, Earlville, 
Ii, and W. S. Hill, Alexandria, S. D. 
All are old-time exhibitors, and each had 
strong exhibits that well represented this 
dual-purpose breed. The prizes were 
pretty well divided, as is shown by the 
awards which follow: 


AWARDS. 

Judge—Elliott Davis, Lincoln, Neb. 

Aged bull (3 shown)—First, Larabee, on 
Teddy’s Charmer; 2, Hill, on Teddy's 
Perfection; 3, Clouss & Travis, on Charm- 
er’s Pride. 

Two-year-old bull (1 shown)—First, 
Larabee, on Billy Charmer. 

Senior yearling bull (1 shown)—First, 
Hill, on Irving. 

Junior yearling bull (2 shown)—First, 
Larabee, on Homer; 2, Hill, on Lewis. 

Senior bull calf (6 shown)—First and 
2, Hill, on Benjamin and Major, 3, Clouss 
& Travis, on Master; 4 and 5, Larabee, 
on Jeff and St. Louzts, 

Junior bull calf (4 shown)-- First, Lar- 
abee, on Antone Charmer; 2 and 3, Clouss 
& Travis, on Ruben and Saucy Boy; 4, 
Hill, on Buttercup’s Perfection. 

Aged cow (4 shown)—First, Hill, on 
Constant; 2 and 4, Larabee, on Jello and 
Red Rose; 3, Clouss & Travis, on Rozell. 

Two-year-old heifer (4 shown)—First 
and 4, Larabee, on Lady Charmer and 
Miss Charmer; 2 and 3, Hill, on Fern and 


ue. 

Senior yearling heifer (3 shown)—First, 
2 and 3, Hill, on Bessy Charmer, Brownie 
and Penelope, 

Junior yearling heifer (3 shown)—First 
and 2, Larabee, on Graceful Charmer and 
Tidy; 3, Hill, on Clover. 

Senior heifer calf (2 shown)--First, Lar- 
abee, on Effie Charmer; 2, Hill, on Mag- 
gie 3a. 

Junior heifer calf (4 shown)—First, Hill, 
on Cecelia; 2 and 4, Clouss & Travis, on 
Brooksy and Dora; 3, Larabee, on Maxine, 

Senior and grand champion bull—Lar- 
abee, on Teddy’s Charmer. 

Junior champion  bull—Larabee, on 
Homer. 

Senior and grand champion female— 
Hill, on Constant. 

Junior champion heifer—Larahbee, on 
Bessy Charmer. 

Graded herd—First and 3, Larabee; 2, 
Hill. Young herd—First, Larabee; 2, 
Hill. Calf herd—First, Larabee;*2, Clouss 
& Travis; 3, Hill. Get of sire—First and 
5, Larabee; 2 and 4, Hill; 3, Clouss & 
Travis. Produce of dam—First, 3 and 4, 
Larabee; 2 and 5, Hill. 


GALLOWAYS. 


Competition in the Galloways was lim- 
ited to one herd of H. & G, Croft, Bluff 
City, Kan. His aged bull, A. Cronot, was 
the senior and grand champion. Rex of 
Greenbush was junior champion bull; 
Carlotta of L. F., senior and grand cham- 
pion cow, and Gwendolyn 8d, junior cham- 
pion heifer. Professor W. H. Pew, of 
Ames, was the judge. 


ANGUS. 

The Angus show has not started as 
we go to press. <A good list of entries 
were in, and a visit to the Angus barns 
indicates that the show will be strong. 
A number of good herds were ‘represented, 
as will be seen by the list of exhibitors, 

Exhibitors—C. D. & E. F. Caldwell, 
Burlington Junction, Mo.; Congdon & 
Battles, North Yakima, Wash.; Escher 
& Ryan, Irwin, Iowa; John H. Fitch, Lake 
City, lowa; Miles Gardner, Hamlin, lowa; 
L. R. Kershaw, Muskogee, Okla.; Carl A. 
Rosenfeld, Kelley, lowa; W. B. Seeley, 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 


FAT SHORT-HORNS. 


Steer, spayed or martin heifer—Two 
years and under three (1 shown)—First, 
Herkelmann, on Johnnie. Yearling (6 
shown)—First, Barrow & Co., on_un- 
named; 2, Herkelmann, on King F lato; 
3, Fricke, on Roan Lad; 4, Clampitt, on 
Sammy. Calf (1 shown)—First, Jones, on 
Hillshade Laddie. 

Group of three (1 shown)—First, Her- 
kelmann, 

Champion—Barrow & Co., on unnamed, 
GRADES AND CROSS-BREDS. 
Steer, spayed or martin heifer—Two- 
year-old (4 shown)—First, McDermott, 
on Roan Dick; 2, 3 and 4, Claverburn 
Farm, on Improver, Ben and King. Year- 
ling (7 shown)—First, Tague, on Iowa 
Lad; 2, McDermott, on Buck; 3, Claver- 
burn Farm, on Bobby. Calf (3 shown)— 
First, Bixler, on Mutt; 2%, Claverburn 
Farm, on Ole; 3, Fennell, on unnamed. 
Group of three (1 shown)—First, Clav- 

erburn Farm, 

Champion—McDermott, on Roan Dick. 


FAT HEREFORDS. 


Steer, spayed or martin heifer—Two- 
year-old (1 shown)—First, Cassidy & Son, 
on Deacon, Yearling (3 shown)—First, 
Taylor, on Bondsman’s Boy; 2, Cassidy 
& Son, on Ridge Boy; 3,,Couser, on Tom, 
Calf (1 shown)—First, Cassidy, on Bob- 
bie Burns 2d, 

Group of three—First, Cassidy & Son. 

Champion—Cassidy & Son, on Deacon. 


GRADES AND CROSS-BREDS. 

Steer, spayed or martin heifer-—-Two- 
year-old—First, Cassidy & Son, on Jack. 
Yearling—First, Hill, on High Craigie’s 
Pride; 2, Cassidy & Son, on Bernie; 3, 
Longfellow, on unnamed; 4, Evans, on 
unnamed. Calf—First, Yost, on. Liberty 
sond; 2, Cassidy & Son, on Ridgeway. 
Champion—Yost, on Liberty Bond. 
Group of three, owned by exhibitor— 
First, Cassidy & Son. 


FAT ANGUS. 


Steer, spayed or martin heifer—Two- 
year-old (2 shown)—First, Kershaw, on 
Muskogee; 2, Seeley, on Queenlad. Year- 
ling (3 shown)—First, Caldwell, on Luck- 
ily; 2, Kershaw, on Black Muskogee; 3, 
MeMillan, on Raymond. Calf (3 shown) 
—First, Caldwell, on Kiahoga 3d; 2, Ker- 
shaw, on Muskogee Boy; 3, McMillan, on 
Elmer. 

Group of three—First, Caldwell. 

Champion—Caldwell, on Luckily. 





GRADES AND CROSS-BREDS. 
Steer, spayed or martin heifer—Year- 
ling—First, Towns, on Teddy; 2, Ander- 
son; 3, Seiberling. Calf—First, Congdon 
& Battles. 





FAT GALLOWAYS. 
No show. 





PURE BREDS, GRADES AND CROSS. 
BREDS. 


Steer, spayed or martin heifer—Two- 
year-old—First, Hill, on Benedict. Year- 
ling—First, Hill, on Madison; 2, Denny, 
on unnamed; 3, Fields, on Dick. 

Champion steer—Hill, on Madison. 


THE IOWA BOYS’ CALF FEEDING 
CONTEST. 


One of the most interesting features of 
the live stock division of the fair this 
year was the boys’ calf feeding contest, 
and.their exhibit in connection with the 
regular fat cattle classes occupied much 
of the space on Saturday in the large 
judging amphitheater. Liberal prizes were 
offered the boys, and some the win- 
ners were well, rewarded in prize money, 
in addition to the valuable experience 
they received. That the boys’ contest is 
poular is evident from the fact that, their 
exhibit was five times as large this year 
as a year ago. When all were in the ring, 
the class numbered fifty-nine head. 
good feature of the show is its edutation- 
al value, that teaches the boys how to 
select a good feeder and show animal, 
and how to feed for the best gains. The 
best feature, however, is the interest and 
enthusiasm it arouses in the Boys—an 
enthusiasm that makes’ better farmers 
and citizens of the boys; for the develop- 
ing of a winner of the steer makes.a win- 
nereof the boy. The winners in the boys’ 
baby beef contest were Clifford Tague, of 
Kirkman, Iowa, with a yearling of Short- 
horn breeding; Donald Heil, of Corning 
towa, won second, with a Hereford, and 
George Rosenfeld, of Kelly, Iowa, won 
third with an Angus. The ‘others were 
in the order named in the following list: 


AWARDS. 

Best fat steer or heifer, any breed— 
First, Clifford Tague, Kirkman, on Jowa 
Lad; 2, Donald C. Hill, Corning, on High 
Craigie’s Pride; 3, Geo. Rosenfeld, 
Kelly, on Daisy; 4, Homer Towns, Os- 
kaloosa, on Teddy; 5, Howard Anderson, 
Ross, on Pug; 6, Raymiond MeMillan, Mt. 
Pleasant, on Raymond; 7, Richard Seib- 
erling, Mitchellville, on unnamed; 8, Jas. 
Denny, Rose Hill, on-unnamed; 9, Harold 
Lobaugh, Nevada, on Dan; 10, Charles 
Strothman, Yarmouth, on Bowser; 11, 
Theodore Fricke, State Center, on Roan 
Lad; 12, Earl B. Buckland, Mapleton, on 
Jerry; 13, Earl R. Buckland, Mapleton, on 
Tom; 14, Elmer McMillan, Mt. Pleasant, 
on Elmer; 15, Neal J. Bixler, Corning, on 
Mutt; 16, Roy Longfellow, Blockton, on 
unnamed; 17, Tom Evans, Roscoe, on 
unnamed; 18, Otis D. Rash, New Provi- 
dence, on Billy Sunday; 19, John Fields, 
Paton, on Dick; 20, Geo, Hansman, Gil- 
bert, on Peggy. 


JERSEYS. 

Rarely has there been gathered together 
such an excellent lot of Jerseys at the 
Iowa State Fair as was shown this year. 
Renewed interest is everywhere being 
taken in the old-time favorites. Judge 
Kildee found the quality so uniformly 
good that he was oftentimes puzzled as 
to just where the prizes should go until 
he had studied the matter long and care- 
fully. Longview Farm, of Missouri, and 
W. S. Dixon & Son, of Wisconsin, divided 
the premier honors. There was some di- 
versity of type, the extremely nervous, 
rather small type competing with the 
slightly Jarger and somewhat deeper bod- 
ied sort. Judge Kildee, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, seemed to. prefer 
the latter whenever it was accompanied 
by really first-class quality. 

Exhibitors—R. 8. Butler, Des Moines, 
Iowa; W. S. Dixson & Son, Brandon, 
Wis.; Nelle Fahyan, Geneva, Ill.; Long- 
view Farm, Lees Summit, Mo.; Chas. A. 
Peterson, Hosendale, Wis.; Hal C. Young, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


WARDS. 
Aged bull (3 shown)—First, Longview 
Farm, on Viola’s Majesty’s White Sox; 
2, Young, on Stockwell’s Champion; 3, 
Dixon & Son, on Sultana’s Oxford Ro- 
sette. 

Two-year-old bull (3 shown)—First, 
Nelle Fabyan, on Combination’s Premier 
Jr.; 2, Longview Farm, on Warder’s 
Chieftain; 3, Peterson, on Ibsen’s Chief. 

Yearling bull (6 shown)—First and 2, 
Longview Farm, on Poet's White Heart 
and Hope’s Financial Raleigh; 3, Peter- 
son, on Marguerite’s Jolly King; 4, Butler, 
on Financial Noble Owl; 5, Young, on 
Double Interest 9th. 

Senior bull calf (7 shown)—First and 5 
Longview Farm, on Chief Raleigh and 
Jolly Snowstorm; 2, Dixon & Son, on 
Gauntlet’s Oxford Togo; 3 and 4, Peter- 
son, on Sultana’s Noble Oxford and Chief 
Behavior. 

Junior bull calf (6 shown)—First and 4 
Longview Farm, on Emily’s Poet and 
Raleigh’s Foxy Majesty; 2, Young, on 
Oxford’s Duke of W.; 3, Peterson, on 
Western King’s Glory Lad; 5, Dixon 
Sons, on Oxford Una’s Togo. 

Aged cow (6 shown)—First and 2, Long- 
view Farm, on Golden Fern’s Silver 
Thread and Fairy Lad’s Wolff; 3 and 5, 
Young, on Toronos Iris and Jamont’s 
Beauty Girl; 4, Dixon & Son, on Oxford 
Una’s Lass. 

Three-year-old cow (6 shown)—First 
= 3, Longview Farm, on Undulata Nena 
and Raleigh’s Eminent Buttercup; 2 and 
5, Young, on Campanile’s Golden Queen 
and Campanile’s Queen; 4, Peterson, on 
Page Farm Flora. 

Two-year-old heifer (6 shown)—First, 
Longview Farm, on Fontaine’s Pretty 
Maiden; 2, Dixon & Son, on Cowslip’s 
Brightness; 3, Peterson, on Glory’s Pear- 
line; 4 and 5, Young, on Raleigh’s Frolic 
and Rosebud of Glendale. 

Senior yearling heifer (5 shown)—First, 
Dixon & Son, on Oxford Togo Beauty; 2, 
38 and 4, Longview Farm, on Raleigh’s 





Young Fontaine, Raleigh’s Golden Kitts 
and Raleigh’s Etta Pogis; 5, Peterson, on 
Oxford Glory Laverne. 

Junior yearling heifer (8 shown)—First, 
Dixon & Son, on Oxford Majesty Maid; 
2 and 4, Longview Farm, on Fontaine’s 
Nena and Gay Lady Raleigh; 3, Peterson, 
on Giory’s Oxford Belle; 5, FToung, on 
Raleigh's Girly of W. 

Senior heifer calf (9 shown)—First 
Dixon & Son, on Oxford Togo Jolly; 3 
and 3, Longview Farm, on My Rosary and 
Fontaine’s Em; and 5, Peterson, on 
Tinny’s Oxford Togo and Chief's Glory 
Laverne. 

Junior heifer calf (6 shown)—First and 
3, Longview Farm, on Raleigh’s Oxtivity 
and Raleigh’s Velvet; 2, Dixon & Son, on 
May’s Oxford Majesty; 4, Young, on Jolly 
cemeine; 5, Peterson, on Harbinger’s 

elle. 

Senior and grand champion bull—Long- 
nt Farm, on Viola’s Majesty's White 

Ox. 

Junior champion bull—Longview Farm, 
on Poet’s White Heart. 


AYRSHIRES. 


Altho there were only three exhibitors 
of Ayrshires, the quality was splendid 
and the competition keen. Adam Seitz, of 
Wisconsin, with finely fitted entries, 
largely sired by Bargenock Gay Cavalier, 
carried off the grand championships and 
herd prizes; but Wm. Galloway, of lowa, 
and Ferndell Farms, of Wisconsin, al- 
ways made things interesting. If the 
Ayrshires continue to make as good a 
showing in the future as they made this 
year, it should only be a question of time 
until they become a very popular breed 
in Iowa, AD 

Exhibitors—Ferndell Farms, Ladysmith, 
Wis.; Wm. Galloway, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Adam Seitz, Waukesha, Wis. 

AWARDS. 

Judge—Will Forbes, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Aged bull (2 shown)—First, Galloway 
on Auchenbrain Good Gift; 2, Ferndell 
Farms, on Ferndell Victor, 

Two-year-old bull (2 shown)—First, 
Seitz, on Cavalier’s Lord Roseberry; 2, 
Galloway, on Cavalier’s Merry Lad. 

Yearling bull (6 shown)—First, Seitz, 
on Cavalier’s Lord Stuart; 2, 3, 4 and 4, 
Ferndell Farms, on Ferndell’s Credit, 
Ferndell’s Arrogance, Ferndell’s Trust 
and Ferndetll’s Loyalty. 

Senior bull calf (5 shown)—First, Seitz, 
on Cavalier’s Beu@han Lindsay; 2 and 4 
Galloway, on Lucius Good Gift and Carl 
Peter Pan; 3 and 5, Ferndell Farms, on 
= Sultan and Ferndell's Just 


Junior bull calf (6 shown)—First and 5 
Seitz, on Cavalier’s Rising Archer and 
Cavalier’s Beachen Silver Tips; 2, Gal- 
Joway, on Sir Douglas Peter Pan; 3 and 4, 
Ferndell Farms, on Ferndell's Scotch- 
man and Ferndell’s Three of a Kind. 

Aged cow (7 shown)—First, 2 and 3, 
Seitz, on Imp. Oldhall Beauty, 8th, Imp. 
Hillhouse Maud, and unnamed; 4 and 5 
Ferndell Farms, on May of Hillcroft and 
Annabel of Pine Lane. 

Three-year-old cow (3 shown)—First 
and 3, Seitz, on Cavalier’s Cream Pot 
and Imp. Blackbyre’s Lady Walker; 2, 
— Farms, on Silver Pet of Fern- 
ell. 

Two-year-old heifer (6 shown)—First, 
Galloway, on Nona Spencer; 2 and 4, 
Seitz, on Cavalier’s Maud 2d and Cava- 
lier’s Lady Mary Stuart; 3 and 5, Fern- 
dell Farms, on Ferndell’s Felicity and 
Ferndell’s Hope, 

Senior yearling heifer (2 shown)-—First 
and 2, Galloway, on Good Gift’s Nona and 
Good Gift’s Clemie. 

Junior yearling heifer (4 shown)—First 
and 2, Seitz, on Cavalier’s Kilnford Doro- 
thy and Cavalier’s. Lady Bountiful; 3 and 
4, Ferndell Farms, on Ferndell's Mode and 
Ferndell’s Fidelity. 

Senior heifer calf (6 shown)—First, 2 
and 3, Seitz, on Cavalier’s Kilnford Belle 
3d, Cavalier’s Beuchen Queen and Cava- 
lier’s Lady White; 4, Ferndell Farms, on 
Ferndell’s Good Enough; 5, Galloway, on 
Lady Ethel Good Gift. 

Junior heifer calf (6 shown)—First, 
Seitz, on Cavalier’s Kilnford Lily; 2 
Ferndell Farms, on Ferndell’s Lassie; 3 
and 4, Galloway, on Minnie Good Gift 
and Cherry of Kilmonarch. 

Senior champion bull—Seitz, on Cava- 
lier’s Lord Roseberry. 

Junior and grand champion bull—Seitz, 
on Cavalier’s Lord Stuart. 

Senior and grand champion cow—Seitz, 
on Imp. Oldhall Beauty Sth, 

Junior champion female—Galloway, on 
Good Gift’s Nona. 

Graded herd—First, Seitz; 2, Gallo- 
way; 3, Ferndell Farms. Young herd—~ 
Same. Calf herd—First, Seitz; 2, Fern- 
dell Farms; 3, Galloway. Get of bull— 
First and 2, Seitz; 3, Galloway; 4, Fern- 
dell Farms. Produce of dam—First, 8 
and 4, Seitz; 2, Galloway. E 


BROWN SWISS. 


Ira Inman, of Beloit, Wis., was the 
only exhibitor of Brown Swiss cattle, and 
he was given the awards in so far as he 
had entries. He had one or more ani- 
mals in each class, and all were worthy 
specimens of the breed. His aged bull, 
Lot of Lake View, was made senior and 
grand champion, while the senior calf, 
Jessie’s Lot, was junior champion bull, 
The aged cow class also furnished the 
senior and grand champion in Ester Bunn, 
while May Maiden, a junior caif, waa 
the junior champion. . 


GUERNSEYS. 


Competition was lacking in the Guerne- 
sey show, Dairyland Farm, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, and Rookwod Farm, Ames, Iowa, 
with one entry, being the only exhibtors, 
The Guernsey show usually brings out 
three or four strong show herds, includ- 
ing most of America’s champions, and 
their presence was missed this year. Judge 
Van Pelt gave first prize money to the 
Dairyland Farm on each entry, except- 
ing the senior calf class, Regal of Wave- 
land being the only one eligible for senior - 
champion. This two-year-old won the’ 
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Women in Agriculture 


A unit plan for agricultural workers 
has been suggested by the standing 
committee on agriculture of the May- 
or’s Committee of Women on National 
Defense. “‘As a useful piece of patriotic 
service, women’s organizations in the 
country districts may promote the for- 
mation of agricultural units like those 
described below. One great difficulty 
in the way of introducing women into 
this. work is the impossibility of hous- 
ing and feeding them conveniently in 
the farmer’s household. To meet this 
situation, the unit plan is proposed, 
namely, the organization of groups of 
women workers, numbering from about 
six to fifty or more, who shall live and 
éat together in a center, and go out 
from there singly or in squads, to 
work by the day on farms or estates 
in the vicinity. The members of the 
unit may live in a house, loaned for 
the purpose, in a barn temporarily fit- 
ted up for camping, or in tents. The 
catering and cooking may be done by 
one or more dieticians or cooks, who 
may be members of the unit or women 
hired f r the purpose. 


“The workers may be Carried to 
their work by motor cars or other ve- 
hicles « vned by the unit or loaned by 
neighb: s or employers. There are at 
least t 9 practicable systems of ar- 


ranging wages. The ynit may pay each 
memb a regular weekly wage and 
board, nd receive from the employers 
all mor oy earned by the workers; or 
the woriers may themselves receive 
from th ir employers the pay per day 
or by piece work, and share the ex- 
penses «f the household. ‘ 

“A si oervisor should be in charge 
of the :nit. She may be one of the 
workers, more mature than the others, 
and fitt:d for leadership, or some vol- 
unteer .xperienced in managing young 
women. Careful bookkeeping is nec- 
essary in order that the wages and ex- 
pense accounts may be properly man- 
aged. in small units, this may be done 
by the supervisor, or some interested 
volunteer from the neighborhood may 
undertake it. 

“Some capital is generally necessary 
to start the unit, tho the money may 
afterwards be refunded from the earn- 
ings of the workers. Equipment may 
be purchased for a small sum, and of- 
ten much of it, such as simple furni- 
ture, may be given or loaned from 
neighboring households. No woman 
should be enrolled in the unit unless 
she hes been carefully examined by a 
physician and pronounced physically 
fit. All women workers sent out by 
the Standing Committee on Agricul- 
ture have been certified in this way. 
There may be many variations of this 
typical unit, according to the nature 
of the locality, the kind of farm work 
needed, the women available, and the 
resources at hand. 

“For example, in a fruit country, the 
workers may all do piece work on one 
farm instead of scattering during the 
day. Under other conditions, the unit 
may be organized as a training camp, 
with an agricultural expert to teach 
the women various forms of agricul- 
ture. Occasionally, it may be possible 
to induce the workers to go out from 
the center to assist farmers’ wives in 
household work. Sometimes it may be 
convenient for a small unit to board 
with some family instead of doing its 
own catering. 

“The organization of such a unit is 
a useful, patriotic service, which may 
be undertaken by a group of women in 
any suitable locality, preferably by 
some organization already in exist- 
ence, which may appoint a committce 


for thi: purpose. This group should 
look ir » the farming and labor condi- 
tions : the locality, secure the resi- 
dence d equipment, and help with 
the or ization and supervision of the 
unit. @ women are specially well 
adant » harvesting crops of fruit 
and v bles, and the need for labor 
will ¢ be even greater later in the 
sumr 3 more and more men leave 
for ai service.” 





That Wheatless Meal 


“How can we have a wheatless meal 
when even for corn bread we require 
some flour?” is a question asked when 
women meet together. 

The object of the wheatless meal is 
to enable us to ship more wheat to 
our allies. If we substitute corn meal, 
barley or rye for seven meals a week, 
we are fulfilling our pledge; we can 
also keep our pledge by substituting 
half corn meal, barley or rye for four- 
teen meals. Corn bread as usually 
made does require part. wheat flour. 
Corn pone is made of corn meal only. 

Eating bread of any kind with pota- 
toes is thought an extravagance by 
some people, and “heavy” as well. Po- 
tatoes boiled in*their jackets, and eat- 
en with gravy, make an excellent sub- 
stitute for bread and butter. If large, 
smooth potatoes are rolled in fat and 
then baked, the skin is eaten with en- 
joyment by some who want a crusty 
bite with their dinner. 

We should eat more corn meal be- 
cause corn meal does not ship as well 
as wheat, and we already like corn 
meal dishes. The allies are not accus- 
tomed to eating corn; to ask them to 
change their dietary habits at this cri- 
sis would be unwise. Farmers know 








"We're Just Driving Around." 


roast or kill chickens. - If chickens, 
we see that they are prepared the 
night before. One way that I cook 
the meat is to either boil or roast it 
until tender. Then I make a lot of 
baking powder biscuits, take the meat 
from the vessel in which it was cooked 
and place in pans—eitner granite or 
dripping pans—in suitable pieces. I 
have gravy thickened (plenty of it) 
and put on a good amount of the gravy 
—almost covering the meat. Then I 
place the biscuits on top of this and 
bake. 

By this time the vegetables are done. 
I always have potatoes, sometimes I 
have creamed carrets and cabbage— 
sometimes sweet corn with cream. I 
always have my coffee made early. 
I usually have pickles of some kind. 
I have nearly the same menu for din- 
ner and supper, except that I have pie 
for dinner and sauce for supper. If 
I use cabbage for supper, I have it 
cooked beforehand, and put it in a jar 
in a place where it will keep cool. 
Sometimes I have cooked tomatoes for 
dinner instead of cabbage, and always 
put plenty of raw sliced tomatoes on 
the table, as many like them with 
cream and sugar. Then I always have 
hot baked beans for dinner, cold beans 
for supper. Escalloped corn, tomatoes 
and salmon are good for either dinner 
or supper. 

I have honey on the table whenever 
I can get it. Another thing the men 
like is brown bread. There never is 
any left whenever it is made. We 
generally have apples or plums, if no 
other better fruit; either makes good 
sauce. The men always stay over 
night—sometimes two or three nights 








that a radical change, even from a 
poor ration to a better one, is upset- 
ting to farm animals. The change must 
be gradual, or the animal loses appe- 
tite and flesh. No stock breeder will 
risk even trifling changes in diet be- 
fore a show at which he is to exhibit. 
He will go to great trouble to ship 
to his animals with the exhibit the ra- 
tion to which they are accustomed. 

Radical changes in the food of men 
have an equally upsetting effect, and, 
in addition, men who are given a rad- 
ical change of ration are apt to feel 
resentful. We should be increasingly 
thankful that the war into which we 
have entered is not being fought on 
our own soil. Surely we can have a 
wheatless meal each day—two of them 
if the government.so orders—and send 
more wheat to our allies. 





Meals for Threshers 


To Hearts and Homes: 

The article, “Meals for Threshers,” 
has prompted me to tell how I man- 
age meals for threshers, hoping that 
it may help some young housewife. 

Being one of a large family, I knew 
how to do many kinds of work at home 
—but very little about cooking, until 
after I was married. I have prepared 
meals for threshers for thirty years. 
All the first half of those years such 
work was a perfect “bugbear” to me. 
Now, all I ask is to know something 
about when they will come (a thing 
which often they don’t know them- 
selves), so as to start my bread. Then 
I make a good “batch” of doughnuts, 
and another of cookies—hardly ever 
any cake. If we don’t happen to have 
meat on hand, we either buy a good 





—and for breakfast I make hash of 
the potatoes and meat left from the 
day before, and serve this with bread 
and butter, oatmeal and doughnuts. If 
there is no meat left to make hash, I 
cook eggs and fry potatoes, and make 
fresh coffee for breakfast. 

Now, don’t think me “just awful” 
for this, but this is the way I set my 
table: I use a white oilcloth. I have 
one four yards long. The threshers 
have told me more than once that that 
oilcloth “looked good” to them. I have 
two dishes of everything, one on each 
end of the table, and I have pitchers 
and glasses on a small table nearby. 
One of my girls attends to that, and 
watches the bread plates, to see that 
they are always full. The men seem 
to enjoy eating from the oilcloth, for 
they can’t keep their sleeves clean, 
and they dislike to leave their marks 
on a clean, white linen cloth. 

I take more pains to put up a good, 
wholesome meal for threshers than I 
do for company, for they have to work 
hard, and the men who go with the 
machine generally have a hard time. 
Sometimes they are put in places to 
sleep that are unfit, because the good 
woman doesn’t want the threshers in 
her best bedrooms. Sometimes they 
finish a job and move to the next place 
before supper, only to be told that they 
should have had their supper before 
moving, and that they can’t get supper 
there. And there are such people eyv- 
erywhere. 

Perhaps.I had better stop now; but 
you young housewife, see to it that 
your meals are started early and that 
they are cooked on time. If the meals 
are dragging, it makes it doubly hard. 
I know from experience. . 

ANOTHER READER. 








Food Value of Cereals 

It is not exaggeration in favor of break- 
fast foods to say that the fuel value of 
a pound of beefsteak is only a little more 
than half that of a pound of oatmeal, 
according to the Mother’s Magazine. Beetf- 
steak usually is considered to be a heavy 
and satisfying food, yet as against the 
12.5 per cent protein, 6.5 per cent fat, 
65.5 per cent carbohydrates and 1.4 per 
cent ash which are the figures for oat- 
meal, beefsteak gives 19.9 per cent pro- 
tein, 12.9 per cent fat, no carbohydrates, 
and .8 of one per cent of ash. In other 
words, steak has more protein than oat- 
meal, which is necessary for body build- 
ing; almost exactly the same amount of 
fat, and no carbohydrates, which include 
the sugar and starches. In other words, 
again, oatmeal is a more complete food 
than beefsteak. It comes nearer satisfy- 
ing all the body’s wants. But that is no 
reason why man should live on oatmeal 
alone, nor strike steak off of the daily 
menu. Both are valuable foods, the one 
better for some things, the other for 
other things, tho steak does give only 950 
calories per pound, as against 1,767 —for 
the cereal, 

A recent news-letter of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, after 
giving several menus, suggests that ce- 
reals should be used freely, and states 
that the omission of cereals makes it 
“necessary to inorease the amounts of 
more costly foods, such as meat, fruits 
and vegetables.” 

There are, of course, breakfast foods 
and breakfast foods, but repeated scien- 
tific investigations have established be- 
yond question the fact that, weight for 
weight, there is very little difference in 
the food value of the breakfast foods. 
That is to say, if one eats a pound of any 
cereal, he is getting about the same num- 
ber of calories—about the same fuel value 
—as if he ate the same amount of some 
other cereal This fact is illuminating. 
Those who are obliged te economize very 
closely need only to select the cheapest 
cereal, and they will be practically cer- 
tain of getting as much nourishment as 
those who are purchasing the more ex- 
pensive varieties. 





Why Should He Wash? 


“Why does a boy object to washing 
his neck and ears? Or object still more 
seriously to having them washed?” asks 
Edwin Puller, in the Mother’s Magazine. 
“I have evolved a scientific and psycho- 
logical reason which is a complete an- 
swer to the question; but I prefer to an- 
swer it by making a personal confession 
based on my own boyhood experience. As 
a small boy, I objected to washing my 
own ears because I could not see the dirt, 
and because I believed it an unnecessary 
waste of time which might be used more 
profitably in play and I strenuously ob- 
jected to my mother performing the op- 
eration because she always hurt me. 

“There is no period of the boy’s life 
more trying to the parent than the period 
between eight and twelve, except only the 
age of early adolescence. The chief char- 
acteristic of early boyhood is individual- 
ism. He now recognizes himself as an 
individual entity, not correlated to society 
at large. He knows nothing, and hence 
cares nothing about mankind in general. 
He recognizes no duty to the organized 
group of persons whom we call society. 
He feels no obligation to humanity be- 
cause he does not yet realize that he is 
an integral part of it. His individualism 
manifests itself in selfishness and self- 
centeredness.” 





Children’s Clothes 


Cotton is the best material for outside 
garments, since a growing child should 
have no clothes that can not be washed. 
Mothers disagree as to the comparative 
merits of white and colored clothing. 
White garments may be boiled, and thus 
the amount of rubbing necessary to get 
them clean is very greatly lessened. On 
the other hand, white dresses are soiled 
almost as soon as the child begins to play 
out-of-doors. It must be remembered 
that while white or light colors show the 
soil sooner, there may be just as much 
actual dirt on the darker ones. It must 
also be .remembered that light colors, 
like blue, green, lavender or pink, are 
almost certain to fade unless they are 
washed with special care. Striped and 
checked ginghams fade less than plain 
materials, but often shrink badly in 
washing. Such materials should be shrunk 
before being made up. Seersucker and 
cotton crepe materials of many kinds 
have the great advantage of needing no 
ironing. These rough materials are not 
very cool, and if used for summer wear 
should have short sleeves and round neck 
—to avoid chafing of the skin of the 
arms and neck. Percale, galatea, madras, 
and the better grades of gingham oF 
dress linen are all good materials for 
children’s clothes. For hot weather, al- 
most any of the thin materials may be 
used.—Children’s Bureau, Washington. 
dD. & 
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Daniel in Babylon =. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for September 9, 1917. Daniel, 1; 
printed, 8-20.) 

“But Daniel purposed in his heart 
that he would not defile himself with 
the king’s dainties, nor with the wine 
which he drank; therefore, he request- 


ed of the prince of the eunuchs that he 
might not defile himself. (9) Now God 

made Daniel to find kindness and com- 
passion in the sight of the prince of the 
eunuchs. (10) And the prince of the 
ge said unto Daniel, I fear my 
Jord the king, who hath appointed your 
food and your drink: for why should he 
see your face worse looking than the 
youths that are of your own age? so 
would ye endanger my head with the 
king. (11) Then said Daniel to the 
steward whom the prince of the eu- 
nuchs had appointed over Daniel, Han- 
aniah, Mishael, and Azariah: (12) 
Prove thy servants, I beseech thee, ten 
days; and let them give us pulse to 
eat, and water to drink. (13) Then let 
our countenances be looked upop be- 
fore thee, and the countenances of the 
youths that eat of the king’s dainties; 
and as thou, scest, deal with thy serv- 
ants. (14) So he hearkened unto them 
in this matter and proved them ten 
days. (15) And at the end of ten days 
their. countenances' appeared fairer, 
and they were fatter in flesh than all 
the youths that did eat of the king’s 
dainties. (16) So the steward took 
away their dainties, and the wine that 
they should drink, and gave them 
pulse. (17) As for these four youths, 
God gave the knowledge and skill in 
all learning and wisdom; and Daniel 
had understanding in all visions and 
dreams. (18) Now at the end of the 
days that the king had said he would 
bring them in, then the prince of the 
officers brought fhem in before Nebu- 
chadnezzar. (19) And the king com- 
muned with them; and among them 
all was found none like Daniel, Hana- 
niah, Mishael and Azariah; therefore 
stood they before the king. (20) And 
in every matter of wisdom and under- 
standing, concerning which the king 
inquired of them, he found them ten 
times better than all the magicians and 
enchanters that were in all his realm.” 

In this lesson, the scene is changed 
from the vine-clad hills, lofty moun- 
tains, and fertile plains of Judea, wa- 
tered by the rain from heaven, to the 
broad and arid valleys of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, watered by irrigation. The 
great cedars of Lebanon give place to 
the willows by the streams or irrigat- 
ing ditches. It is no longer Jerusalem, 
with its surrounding hills, the temple 
of Jehovah, but Babylon, the oldest, 
and at that time the largest and most 
Magnificent city the world has ever 
seen, or perhaps ever will see. Its area 
was about six times that of London at 
this day. Its streets were broad and at 
tight angles, like a modern city; its 
walls, according to Herodotus, who 
Visited it a hundred years afterwards, 
three hundred feet high and eighty feet 
broad, so that a chariot and four horses 
could turn on their summit; the palace 
of its kings seven miles in circumfer- 
ence; its hanging gardens seventy feet 
high, covered with forests and flowers, 
four hundred feet square at the base, 
Supported by a series of arches within 
Which v-s the power for lifting the 
water. These were said to have been 
built by Nebuchadnezzar to remind his 
foreign queen of the forests of her na- 
tive country. (We suspect, however, 
that they were built to enable the king 
to have 2 pleasure garden high enough 


tobe c of the way of mosquitoes.) 
The gr st of all the buildings, how- 
ever, w 2 temple of Bel, from which 
came { me Babylon, or the gate of 

or 1. Its base was a square of 
two hi yards and narrowing as it 
Tose, ; fashion of the pyramids, 
wy j da height of six hundred 
fet, ; e was the most conspic- 
_ n all that great plain. 
og ed the greatest monarch 


ruled up to that time, 








before whose invincible arm had gone 
down all the surrounding kingdoms 
from India to Ethiopla. 


We can not properly understand this 
lesson unless we view it from the 
standpoint of the exiles themselves, 
and learn to sympathize with that 
homesickness, that unutterable longing 
for their native land, their religion, 
and their God, that breaks out in thé 
songs of the captivity in the most pa- 
thetic strains ever uttered by mortal 
man. Read Psalm 42, and note partic- 
ularly that last longing look of the cap- 
tives at their own land from the hill 
Mizar (verse 6), or Psalm 137, or that 
cry out of the depths in Psalm 130, or 
the prayer of the afflicted in Psalm 
102. The captivity, or, in the Hebrew 
phrase, “the stripping bare,” effected 
a complete cure of the moral disease of 
polytheism, or the worship of heathen 
gods. Not until their temple was 
burned with fire and their holy places 
laid waste, did they realize the sin and 
folly of the wership of false gods that 
had been so fascinating fn the past. In 
their religious thought they go back to 
Abraham, their first father (Isaiah, 51: 
1-2), and we hear no more in all their 
subsequent history of idolatry among 
the Jewish people. The temple having 
been destroyed and the sacrificial wor- 
ship having been entirely broken up 
for the time being, we find’Ezekiel as- 
serting individual responsibility as it 
had never been asserted before, (Eze- 
kiel, 33.) Now that there is no more 
sacrifice, prayer assumes a position of 
much greater importance, and becomes 
habitual and regular. 

The captives were no longer rulers, 
but subjects, and many of them slaves. 
Perhaps not the least of all their trou- 
bles was the alternative of starvation 
or of eating food forbidden by their 
laws, odious and abominable to a de- 
gree of which the Occidental mind can 
have but a faint conception. Perhaps 
we get our best conceptién by reading 
of the bitter feeling among the native 
Hindoo soldiers when required by the 
English government to bite off the 
ends of cartridges greased with tallow 
(the cow with them being a sacred an- 
imal), and which led to the terrible 
Sepoy rebellion. It is this feature that 
is brought out particularly in this 
lesson. 

It has ever been the custom of Ori- 
ental monarchs to select from their 
captives taken in war the ablest youths 
for education in their arts and sci- 
ences, and the most comely and grace- 
ful for service about their persons, the 
aim being to attach these promising 
young men to the laws and customs of 
their captors. Among those selected 
from the nobility of Judak® were Daniel, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, ac- 
cording to Josephus descendants of 
King Zedekiah (Antiquities, X:10-1), 
boys probably from fifteen to seventeen 
years of age. They were given ‘Chal- 
dean names, and started in on a three 
years’ course of study, with a view to 
fitting them for service in the Chal- 
dean government (Daniel, 1:3-7). This 
brought up at once the question of 
clean and unclean food (Daniel, 1:5), 
and, altho not specifically mentioned, 
the question of eating meats offered 
to idols, for the “king’s meat” men- 
tioned in the fifth verse, may be trans- 
lated either “the food of the father,” 
that is, the king, or “the food of the 
idol”; the same question that Paul had 
to deal with in his epistle to the Cor- 
inthians. Daniel was the leader of the 
four, and held in such great reverence 
afterwards by the Jews that they re- 
fused to use his Chaldean name, Belte- 
shazzer. 

Daniel had won the favor of the 
steward who had charge of the dietary 
of the young princes, and requested 
that they might be excused from eating 
the meat and wine provided for the 
support of the students, and be allowed 
a diet of pulse, or, as we would say, 
legumes, or flesh-formers. Perhaps it 
was a general name for a vegetable 
instead of a meat diet. Reading be- 
tween the lines, we can see quite clear- 
ly the reason for this request. By the 





use of pulse or vegetables, the question 
of unclean meats and meats offered to 
idols would not be raised, and by ex- 
cusing themselves from drinking wine, 
the temptation to excess, so powerful 
with young men, might be put out of 
the way. In their own land, the Jews 
used both flesh and wine, but under the 
new conditions and new temptations, 
Daniel proposed that they become both 
vegetarians and total abstainers, for 
conscience’ sake. A ten days’ test was 
proposed and accepted. According to 
Josephus, the steward prudently gave 
the meat and wine to his own family, 
and the physical condition of the cap- 
tives under the no doubt new and nov- 
el diet as compared with the Chaldean 
students, was equaled by none. And so 
the novel ration was continued, no 
doubt to the profit of the thrifty stew- 
ard. Three years of study passed, the 
examination preparatory to what we 
would call the graduating exercises, 
took place, the Hebrews taking, as we 
would say, first honors easily, and 
three of them were appointed to prom- 
inent positions in the civil service of 
the mightiest kingdom then on the face 
of the earth, while Daniel,, subsequent- 
ly made a constitutional adviser -of the 
king (Daniel, 2:49), continued after the 
downfall of Babylon until the reign of 
Cyrus, the Persian conqueror. 


In this lesson and introductory chap- 
ter, Daniel appears as an able, or, as 
the English would say, a clever, mod- 
est, and conscientious young man, 
quick to ingratiate himself in the favor 
of superiors, adroit without sacrificing 
principles, -a type of the young men 
who in all ages have been able to 
“bring things to pass.” If we read suc- 
ceding chapters in the book of Daniel, 
we shall find him tried as few men ever 
are, and see how, under the garb of the 
scholar and the courtier, there is a 
man of unbending integrity, standing 
four-square to every wind that blows. 
Two of these trials are dealt with in 
succeeding lessons of the quarter. 

The lesson to be drawn from this 
passage is not, as some would have it, 
the superior value of a vegetable diet, 
or of peas and beans (pulse) over any. 
other, nor even directly the duty of to- 
tal abstinence; but the duty of stand- 
ing inflexibly by conscientious convic- 
tions, even in matters deemed by most 
men of so little importance as food and 
drink. Eating meat and drinking wine, 
according to their own customs in Ju- 
dea, was one thing; but eating meat 
ceremonially unclean, and drinking 
wine in a heathen city, both in all prob- 
ability having been offered to idols, 
was an entirely different thing, and 
these young men stood by their convic- 
tions. The prizes for which these boys 
were striving were very great, and 
worthy of their highest ambition. The 
temptation to fall into sinful habits 
and idolatrous customs of their fellow- 
students was powerful, and these boys 
succeeded because they stood by the 
religion of their fathers, even in mat- 
ters which, at a different day and un- 
der different circumstances, were re- 
garded by Paul as of no particular im- 
portance, unless they should tend to 
put a stumbling block in the way of a 
weak brother. Paul would eat meat 
without question, even if it had been 
offered to the idols, provided he did 
not know it; but if told that it had 
been offered to idols, or if in doing so, 
whether told or not, it caused his weak 
brother to offend, then he would neith- 
er eat flesh nor drink wine while the 
earth stood. 

This lesson from the early life of 
Daniel, viewed from this standpoint, 
can not be too earnestly impressed up- 
on the minds of the young men of this 
generation. The man who stands by 
principle wins in the end, tho possibly 
after severe trials, because he is stand- 
ing on the side of God. 











Fashion Department 


The o pattems we offer are gu aranteed to fit ~~ 











and atiow all seams. i0cents each, 
by amet and give size or age. rite plainly and 
be sure sign yourname and address. 

@wing to iimited space it is not possible for us to 
inustrate more than a few of the very many pew 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a “Fasbion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and ebiidren, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on gm broidery patterns, ‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” Iilustrating 200 designs and de- 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price 5c per 
copy, postpaid. 

Raeress all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 











Dress—Cut in sizes 6 
to 14 years. The sleeves may be long 
or short, and the skirt is cut in two 
pieces. % 

No. 8451—Children’s Empire Dress—Cut 
in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Round or 
square neck may be used, and the skirt is 
cut in one piece. 

No. 8447—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 36 
to 42 inches bust measure. The waist 
may be developed in linen or crepe de 
Chine. 

No, 8473—Ladies’ Kimono—Cut in sizes 
32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. The 
kimono may be made in either of two 
outlines, 

-No. 8468—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in one 
size. The skirt is cut in one piece. 


No. 8460-——Girls’ 





The above patterns will be sent to 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each, 





PRESERVED QUINCES. 


Pare, quarter and core four quarts (or 
eight pounds) of quinces. 30i1 the fruit 
in clear water until tender, but not bro- 
ken. Drain carefully. Make a syrup of 
five pounds of sugar dnd one quart of 
water, by boiling twenty minutes. Put in 
the fruit, and let simmer for half an hour. 
Put in jars and seal tightly. The parings 
and cores may be used for jelly. This 
amount will make approximately six 


{ pints.—Mother’s Magazine. 
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Boys’ Corner | 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple th of farming; sbout the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm an!mals—the cows, the borses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which be has noticed, 
we hope he wil! write us. 











Studying 

Study time is here again. At the 
time when nearly a million young men 
go into the training camps all over the 
United States, in preparation for their 
part in the great fight in Europe, mil- 
lions of their brothers and sisters will 
be going to school again, in an effort 
to prepare for their part in the great 
battle of life. 

I hope the farm boys will spend as 
much earnest effort this year in learn- 
ing to study, as they have been during 
the past summer in plowing corn, mak- 
ing hay and threshing. Studying is 
hard work, and yet, like all hard work, 
you can learn to enjoy it. 

Boys all over the country have a 
bright, new school year before them. 
They have made no mistakes as yet, 
and the teachers have no reason to be 
“down” on anyone. Now is the time 
to resolve to make this a record-break- 
ing school year. A good impression 
made on the teachers or professors 
during the first month of school, will 
do much to carry you with credit dur- 
ing the entire term. And if you form 
the habit of study during the first 
month, the chances are that you will 
find study much easier during the re- 
mainder of the term. 

If you are to do good studying, you 
must be interested in what you are 
studying. This means that you must 
think about your studies from many 
different angles, both in and out of 
school hours. When you are studying, 
you must center your mind on just the 
one subject. Don't let the fly on the 
window pane distract your thought or 
cause your mind to start roving among 
the picture shows in town or with the 
fellows who went fishing. Deliberate- 
ly set yourself to the task, and keep 
* your mind on just one thing minute 
after minute, even tho it hurts like 
hoeing corn hour after hour without 
rest. 

Studying is partly hard work and 
partly imagination. If you don’t like 
to study, you must at least pretend 
that you like it. You must think: Oh, 
how much fun it is to study! You 
must try to apply your studies to ev- 
ery-day life, even tho it may seem 
very hard to do so. You should try 
to get better grades than the other 
students in your class. Competition 
always makes things interesting. If 
John Jones gets 98 in an algebra ex- 
amination, and you get only 85, you 
had better get down to work and make 
up your mind to get 100 next time, 
even tho you have to spend twice as 
much time studying as in the past. 

You will come to times of discour- 
agement in your efforts to learn to 
study. For a week or so, everything 
may seem to go finely, and then some 
day you will be unusually tired, and 
perhaps for ten days you will seem to 
make no headway whatever. You will 
seem to lose whatever taste you 
thought you had for study, and will be 
ready to give up in despair. Everyone 
has times somewhat like these, and 
then is the time to hold on. The pericd 
of discouragement will pass away, and 
you will again take a real interest in 
studying, and this time it will be a 
deeper interest. 

I have mentioned a number of times 
in Wallaces’ Farmer that a careful sur- 
vey by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, among corn belt farm- 
ers, indicated that each day of com- 
mon school was worth about $1.15; 
each day of high sehool, about $17.09 
each day of college, about $12.45, or, 
in other words, that the common 
school education had a capitalized val- 
uation of about $1,850; that common 
school and high school together had a 
capitalized valuation of $15,500; and 
common school, high school and col- 
lege together had a capitalized valua- 
tion of $25,000. If each day of school- 
ing is worth from $1 to $20, it certain- 
ly is up tous to make the most of our 
opportunities. We have a bright new 
year before us, and now is the time to 
start right. 
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Bones Live Stock Problem 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“Our corn in this country is burned 
up, and will scarcely make fodder. 
Most farmers here are turning loose 
their pigs and sows, as well as their 
stock cattle. I have twelve good brood 
sows due to farrow September 15th, 
and fifty-nine spring pigs weighing 50 
to 80 pounds, as well as forty yearling 
steers on pasture. I. have 200 bushels 
of corn, worth about $2.10 a bushel, 
but have no roughage. What would 
you do with the pigs, sows and stock 
cattle under these conditions?” 

Conditions of this sort sent hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of Kan- 
sas stock to market in unfinished con- 
dition. In hundreds of cases, it was 
no doubt the right thing to do to let 
this stock go at once. Very possibly 
also it will be wise for our correspond- 
ent, in view of the probability of very 
high corn and hay prices in his com- 
munity this coming winter, to let his 
stock go to market. However, in ca- 
lamities, it is always well to remem- 
ber that some men make money by 
acting contrary to the instincts of the 
crowd. When the new crop of corn 
comes on, our correspondent may be 
able to ship in corn at a sufficiently 
low figure to enable him to hold his 
stock thru the coming winter at a 
profit. 

The stock raisers of the drier parts 
of Kansas should make it a rule every 
year to plant enough of the grain and 
fodder sorghums to make it certain 
that they can weather a drouth with- 
out sacrificing their stock. 





Harvesting Sorghum 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have on my farm a piece of cane 
or sorghum which was sown about 
June 20th. It is on rich land, and was 
put in with a drill. It is about five 
feet high now, and the rows are very 
thick. It has made a_ remarkable 
growth. We wish to use this for hay, 
and I would like to know the best time 
to cut it for this purpose. Also, is 
there any danger in feeding this to cat- 
tle? I have heard of cattle being poi- 
soned from sorghum.” 

Sorghum should be permitted to 
stand until one or two light frosts. If 
cut too soon, it will sour. Many peo- 
ple who do not understand this, lose 
the value of their sorghum hay. A light 
frost will not hurt it. Even a heavy 
frost will do little damage. When a 
frost comes, and the weather is cool, 
cut the sorghum and cock it in large 
cocks as soon as possible after cut- 
ting. It can be fed out from these 
cocks, or early in the winter can be 
hauled in and stacked. 

We have not heard of any cases of 


‘poisoning from sorghum hay that was 


properly cured. The sorghum poison- 
ing usually comes from pasturing the 
second growth. If sorghum hay should 
be cut too early, and be soured by the 
warm weather, and then mold, there 
might be some danger of injury to 
the stock eating it. 





Potato Rot 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have some fine potatoes of the 
Early Ohio variety, raised on rich, 
dry creek bottom land. The tubers 
were harvested early in August, and 
about a week ago they began to show 
a few black spots when cut. Now over 
half of the tubers seem to be showing 
such spots. On the outside they look 
as nice as ever, but when cut they are 
full of these black spots. Can any- 
thing be done?” 

We rather suspect that the leaves 
of the potato plants were affected with 
the late blight. This blight ordinarily 
causes rather purplish spots on the 
potato leaves, and eventually destroys 
them. The minute spores of¢the blight 
as it affects the leaves often fall on 
the soil and affect the tubers. At first 
there may be no sign in the tubers of 
any infection, but after a time, espe- 
cially if the tubers are kept under 
rather warm, moist conditions, the 
fungus grows and causes dark spots 
in the potato flesh. Once the infection 
has occurred, the only thing which 
may be done to stop the spread is to 
keep the potatoes in a cool, dry place. 
Such potatoes should not be used for 
seed, as the disease is carried over 
from one year to the next to 2 con- 
siderable extent on the tubers. Spray- 
ing the leaves with Bordeaux mixture 
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If you will bulla your cribs according to our 
free plans, enough material can be saved to pay 
for the above elevator. Get a copy of these 
plans at once, 

Meadows Stationary Inside Cup Elevator can 
also be installed in ready built cribs having a 
driveway of ten feet or more in width. It will 
elevate all kinds of grain. It is entirely en- 
closed, prevents mixing or wasting grain. It is 
light running, easy to operate, and elevates rap- 
idly. It is built for permanent service. Read 
the “World's Record” folder. 


Meadows Grain Elevators. 


Folder. 


DE MARK REGISTERED 





FREE CRIB PLANS WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 


They show you how to get the greatest capacity for the Jeast expense by installing the 
MEADOWS STATIONARY INSLDE CUP ELEVATOR in new cribs and granaries, 


Our Grain Elevator Catalog gives detailed information on the complete line of 


Write today for Grain Elevator Catalog, Free Crib Plans and ‘“World’s Record” 


THE MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO., PONTIAC, ILL. 


We mannfacture four different models of Sta- 
tlonary and Portable Grain Elevators. We can 
supply you with an elevator that will fill your 
crib or granary with any kind of grain and fur- 
nish the kind of elevator equipment you want. 

Meadows Elevator Equipment 
Overhead, Platform and Driveway Jack, Tilting 
and Receiving Hopper, Open and Closed Tele- 
scope Spouis, Horse Power, Engine Speed Jacks, 
Tumbling Rods, Knuckles, etc. 

Ask your dealer about the Meadows Grain 
Elevators. 
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MAKES SEED CORN 100% GOOD 


You can’t expect a big corn cro 

> . p from poor corn 
seed, and with corn at present prices you can’t afford 
to take a chance with poor seed. 


Prepare Now For Next Year’s Crop 


Select your seed ears [wi : 

properly on Peerless mk My core snd curs Sa 
cleverly arranged to give complete circulation of air 
around every kernel on ever 
and uniform drying right down to the germ, 
souring, no heating, no moulding. Ears are fastened 
rt recone pointed hooks which open up inside of ear, 

2 g 
fall off—dryer can’t tip. 





This circular dryer is 


ear, insuring complete 
No 


the air in and the moisture out. Corn can't 


All steel—two styles—four sizes— 
capacities from 600 to 1500 ears 
each, Guaranteed mouse proof. 


Our prices are low, quality considered, tho steel 
prices have doubled and trebled. 
prices advance. 

BAIN BROS. MFG. CO. 
Dept. D, 


Order now before 
Illustrated circular free. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 











is a great help. Fortunately, under 
corn belt conditions, the season is 
usually dry and hot enough so that 
late blight does not cause a great deal 
of trouble. The most favorable condi- 
tions are moderate warmth and mois- 
ture. 





Iowa Road Patrol Law 


Last winter, the Iowa general as- 
sembly enacted a law which provides 
for a regular patrol of Iowa roads. If 
this law. is properly enforced, it should 
prove one of the best road laws ever 
put on our statute books. We are 
publishing the law in full herewith: 

Section 1—Boards of supervisors shall 
cause all of the highways in their juris- 
diction to be patrolled as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and to carry out the provisions of 
this act they are hereby empowered and 
required to appoint patrolmen for the 
county road system, and fix their com- 
pensation, who shall be known as county 
road patrolmen, and who shall hold their 
office during the pleasure of the board 
so appointing them. 

Section 2—The road patrolmen shall 
give their entire time to road work from 
the beginning of the road working season 
in the spring until {ts close in the fall of 
the year, and such additional time as 
the board of supervisors may direct. 

Section 3—Boards of supervisors shall 
assign, allot or parcel out to the county 
patrolmen such sections of road or roads 
as they can patrol and properly care for, 











and it shall be the duty of the county 
patrolmen to go over all the roads in 
their respective sections at least once — 
each week, and such patrolmen 
make extra visits to such roads or bridges 
as may be reported in need of attention. 
Section 4—It shall be the duty of the 
patrolmen herein provided for to drag of 
cause to be dragged, after each rain, and 
at such other times as may be necessaly 
all the county roads that lie within theif 
respective sections, -and to remove all 
trash, debris or other impediments from 
the entrance to sluices, culverts and 
bridges, and keep the same and theif 
outlets open and free from obstructions 
They shall keep the side ditches along 
the grade open, and provide said ditches 
with ample outlets. They shall remove 
loose stones and other impediments from 
the beaten track of the highway, fill de- 
pressions, and keep the roads free from — 
ruts, water pockets and mud-holes, and 
shall repair approaches to bridges an@ 
culverts, and keep the said approach 
smooth and free from bumps, and 
perform such other duties and comply — 
with such rules and regulations as 
be previded by the board of supervisor’. 
Section 5—Boards of supervisors 
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provide patrolmen with such tools ; 
equipment as are necessary to carry OF” 
the provisions of this act, and said pa 
trolmen shall receipt to the board of 8 
pervisors therefor. Said patrolmen 
give bonds for the faithful performance? 
of their duties and for the care of t 
and equipment, in such sum as the 

of supervisors may direct, which bonds 
shall be approved by the board. 
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| GET YOUR 
DE LAVAL | 
NOW 


| It will pay for itself by 
| spring, and there was never 
| greater reason to save every 
i] ounce of butterfat and half-hour 
i of time and labor, 







Moreover, if labor and ma- 
terial costs continue to increase, 
your De Laval must cost you 
more lateron. Buy it now and 
it will save its own cost in a few 
months, at present cream and 
butter prices. 

See the nearest De Laval agent 
right away and let him show you 
what the De Laval will save for you. 
If you do not know the De Laval 
agent, write direct for any desired 
information, 
















The De Laval Separator Co. 


| 165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SE 


SELL YOUR CORN 


and buy UNICORN DAIRY RATION 


for much less money and get three 












times the milk value of corn or 
oats. UNICORN is pure, healthy, 
economical. It holds wonderful 


records for yearly production from 
11,000 to 15,000 pounds average 
for the whole herd. Send for in- 
formation and free copy of usetul 


Cow Testers’ Manual at once. 


Price quoted on request. 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Dept. K-14, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















TABER LINED SILO 


Won-Shrinkable --- Practically Ever- 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. 

The latest improved silo. A wood stave 
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- The finest door and door — 


¢ on the market. 
Special Galvanized Stee! Octagon Roof 
t manufactured. ; 
Write Dept. 64 forCatalogue 
™ Manulactured by 
ER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
ESTABLISHED 186686 
AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
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es, and — Self Gather 
es and. HARVESTER ing for cut- 
: “i ting Corn Cane and Kaffir Corn. 
roach@ | Cuts and throws in piles on 
id shal harvester. Laan peat oon? 
% and shocks equa! toa Corn Bind- 
comply Sagtold in every state. Price only $22 with fodder 
as may 2 ket The only self gathering corn harvester on the 
jgors. He Yoodw that is giving universal satisfaction.—Dexter L. 
v * dread Sandy Creek. N. ¥. writes: ‘'3 years ago I pur- 
rs B vice _ Corn Harvester. Would not take 4 times the 
1s and BB Carer the machine if I could not get another one.” 
D BB beter te Huggins, Speermore, Okla. “Works 6 times 
rry out than lexpected. Saved 840 in labor this fall.” Roy 
aid par torn ge armersville, Ohbto: ‘I have used a corn shocker. 
Bien Inder and 2 rowed machines but your machine beats 
| of sue ted hand takes less twine of any machine I have ever 
mn = John F. Haag, Mayfield, Okla, “Your harvester 
mane? 890d satisfaction while using filling our Silo.” K.F. 
BE tener 2, OC's. Colo. “Just received @ letter from my 
of tools Con ans) 28 he received the corn binder and heis cutting 
poard botsot ey cane now. Says it works fine and that I can sell 
e Meturee™ next year.” Write for free catalog showing 

, bonds of harvester at work and testimonials. 











PROCESS MFG. CO., Salina, Kansas 
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The Dairy] 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experti- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered: 


Care of the Milking Machine 


For a number of years, the New 
York Agricultural College has been 
making a study of modern milking 
machines, and recently it issued a re- 
port in which attention is called to 
the importance of caring for the ma- 
chines properly. If neglected, the 
milking machine may be a source of 
infection for all the milk it handles, 
and, on the other hand, if it is kept 
strictly clean by simple methods, it 
produces more sanitary milk than is 
possible with hand milking. 

Farmers who have installed milking 
machines are urged to study them 
carefully, and if the machine installed 
does not seem to be working properly, 
to attempt to discover what is wrong, 
rather than to get discouraged. Care 
and judgment are essential in milking 
a cow by machinery, and the same is 
true by hand. The fact that dairymen 
have been successfully using certain 
machines which others can not get 
along with, indicates that the fault 
often is in the man rather than in the 
machine, the station points out. 

In its preliminary report, particular 
emphasis is placed upon the import- 
ance of keeping the milking machines 
bacterially clean. It has found very 
few farmers who are doing so. Milk 
may be contaminated by passing thru 
the teat cups, from a bacterial count 
of from 50 to 10,000, to from 200,000 
to 500,000,000 bacteria per cubic centi- 
meter. It has about the former count 
as it enters the teat cup, and the lat- 
ter when it leaves, if the machine is 
not properly cared for. Such milk 
sours rapidly, and is not fit to be 
sold as market milk, or even to be 
delivered to a creamery or cheese fac- 
tory. 

The pails can be kept clean and 
sterile in the same manner as regular 
dairy tinware, by first rinsing out in 
cold water, then washing in warm 
water containing an alkali washing 
powder, and finally by scalding or sub- 
jecting to live steam. Bright sunshine 
also is a powerful disinfectant. 

Rubber parts thru which the milk 
passes must be handled differently: 
The way to handle these is to rinse 
out the cups and tubes, and then keep 
them in an effective disinfecting solu- 
tion between milkings. An ordinary 
eight or ten-gallon crock is a good 
container for the solution. It is point- 
ed out that the cups should be taken 
apart at least once a week, and be 
given a thoro hand washing. During 
the rest of the time, a rinse by pump- 
ing water thru them, and then immer- 
sion in the disinfecting solution, seem 
to answer the purpose. While the New 
York station found several commercial 
preparations of value, it says the one 
which was found best, and which gave 
the greatest satisfaction where direc- 
tions are followed, is chloride of lime, 
purchasable at any drug store. 

The stock solution of chloride of 
lime is prepared by adding a twelve- 
ounce can to a gallon of water, in a 
jar or pitcher. ‘The lime should be 
strictly fresh, and in a dry powder 
form. That in broken or rusty cans 
should not be accepted. The stock 
solution will be a greenish-colored 
liquid, with a heavy white sediment of 
lime in the bottom. The solution in 
which the teat cups and tubing are to 
be kept is made by adding a pint of 
the stock solution to twenty or thirty 
gallons of water, twice a week. Dou- 
ble the quantity will do no harm. The 
strength Of the diluted solution in the 
big crock weakens rapdily, and unless 
new stock solution be added every 
three or four days, it becomes value- 
Tess. Enough salt in the solution to 
make a strong brine also is recom- 
mended, especially in cold weather, to 
prevent freezing. Salt also increases 
the effectiveness of the chloride solu- 
tion. 

Before immersing the teat cups in 
the big erock, it is recommended to 
put them successively thru three wa- 
ters in as many pails. Pail No. 1 con- 
tains clean, cold water; pail No. 2, 
hot sal soda water, and pail No. 3, 
clean hot water. This part of the 
work can be done rapidly, while the 
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cups are still attached to the machine, 
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Barn Building Service 


Saves Time, Trouble, Material and Labor 
The Louden Architectural Department was established for the 


specific purpose of assisting farmers and dairymen in planning, 
building and equipping barns. It is the greatest organization of 


exclusively barn architects in America. 


direction of Mr. Wm. Loud 


It is under the personal 


en, whose more than 50 years’ practical experience 


makes him the acknowledged leading authority on all matters pertaining to 


barn building and equipment. 


HERE IS WHAT WE OFFER YOU 


Practical suggestions by our experts that may save you many dollars in 
material and building cost; a more easily operated, more profitable barn for 
the money; preliminary plans in which your own ideas and needs are care- 


fully worked out. 


e make no charge for this service. 


Just write a postal 


stating how many head and what kind of stock you wish to house, and 
our experts will get busy at once. For complete working plans with material 





Equip Your Barn 
The Louden Way 


Louden Labor Saving Barn Equip- 
ment is used in over a million barns. 
As profitable with a few cows as 
with a large herd. Cuts barn-labor 
to one-third. Keeps cows in greater 


comfort, safety and health-- 
increases their productiveness. 
Stalle and Stanchions 
Litter and Feed Carriers 
Barn and Garage DoorHangers 
Horse Barn Equipment 
Automatic Water Bowles 
Cupolas and Ventilators 
Hay Tools Animal Pens 
Power Hoists 
Everything for the Barn. 


224-pdve Catalog showing Peer Louden 
Line sent on request without charge. 


asking. 











2817 Court St. 





specifications, we make a very modest charge. 


“Louden Barn Plans” Sent Postpaid 


No Charge—No Obligation 


A 112-page book, not a catalog. Ought to 
be in the hands of every farmer who contem- 
plates building or remodeling a barn. Contains 
illustrations of 74 barns and farm buildings of 
all sizes and kinds with full description and 
estimated cost. 

We will be glad to send you this book for the 


Write for it today. Consult it before 


you build, and save money and trouble. 


The Louden Machinery Co. 


Over 50 Years in Business 


Fairfield, lowa 





simply by sucking the different waters 
thru them. Then they are suspended 


or immersed in the chloride of lime 
solution ufftil needed for the next 
milking. Before using, in order to 


avoid traces of the disinfectant (which 
would be harmless, however) in the 
milk, some clean hot or cold water is 
pumped thru the cups and tubes. An 
advantage of some of the commercial 
disinfecting preparations over’ the 
chloride of lime solution is that the 
cups may be used without prelimi- 
nary rinsing direct from the solution 
which is odorless and harmless. 

Handling of the milking machine 
parts in the foregoing manner makes 
them as sterile as it is practicable to 
do so. In hundreds of tests, the New 
York station found such milk to be 
cleaner and freer of- bacteria than 
hand drawn milk. Milking machines 
are coming into quite general use, 
and operators should learn how to 
keep them clean. 





Butter-Fat and Income 


It is well known that profitable cows 
must be comparatively large produc- 
ers; yet few people realize fully the 
remarkable rate at which profits ad- 
vance as production increases, say the 
dairying specialists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
following figures, obtained from the 
records of 1,668 cows in various cow- 
testing associations, show how rapidly 
with increased production of butter- 
fat, the income advances over the cost 
of feed. The figures indicate the av- 
erage income above the feed cost: 


Average production. Average income. 
4 


100 pounds of butter-fat......... 

150 pounds of butter-fat......... 18 
200 pounds of butter-fat......... 29 
250 pounds of butter-fat......... 43 
300 pounds of butter-fat......... 56 
350 pounds of butter-fat......... 68 
400 pounds of butter-fat......... 88 
450 pounds of butter-fat......... 108 


As butter-fat production increased 
from 150 pounds to 300 pounds, in- 
come over cost of feed advanced from 
$18 to $56, or, as production doubled, 
income above feed cost increased 
three times. As butter-fat production 
increased from 150 pounds to 450 


ad 





pounds, income over cost of feed ad- 
vanced from $18 to $108, or as produc- 
tion trebled, income above feed cost 
increased six times. If no expenses 
except the cost of feed are considered, 
the cow that produced 450 pounds of 
butter-fat was as profitable as twenty- 
seven cows of the first group, whose 
average production was 100 pounds. If 
labor and miscellaneous expenses also 
could be taken into consideration, the 
results would be much more striking. 
A further study of the records shows 
that the cost of roughage was about 
the» same for all groups, but that the 
total cost of feed was somewhat great- 
er for the more productive cows. The 
increased profit should therefore be 
credited in part to better feeding, but 
apparently it was more largely due to 
better cows. The present high cost of 
feed will eliminate the low-producing 
cow, or it must eventually eliminate 
the dairyman who -keeps such cows. 
More cows are needed, but better cows 
are needed more. Certainly it pays to 
keep good cows and to feed them well. 


Cow Test Association 


According to the July report of J. G. 
Cort, Iowa agent in dairying, 8,106 
cows were tested, thirty-six of which 
were official tests. Sixty-four cows 
were sold, while forty-four were pur- 
chased. Purchases included eleven 
pure-bred sires, Of the total number 
of cows tested, 366 produced more than 
forty pounds of fat during the month. 
Each one of the thirty associations 
had one or more cows which exceed- 
ed a fat production of thirty-seven 
.pounds during the month. The highest 
cow had a record of seventy-eight 
pounds of fat. 

Mr. Cort calls attention to a dairy 
exchange which was formed by the ex- 
tension department of the Iowa State 
College. At the present time, a great 
many dairy cows have been listed, 
while only a few farmers have speci- 
fied their intention of purchasing 
dairy cattle. In so far as possible, Mr. 
Cort will confine this dairy exchange 
only to good dairy ‘cows, urging évery- 
one who has cows for sale, or who 
wants to purchase cows, to report therm: 
to the extension department at Ames. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisere are invited f& contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








High-Priced Eggs 
A neighbor has just put in a ton of 
poultry feed, for which he paid over 
$86. He declares he will have to get 
$1.50 per dozen for eggs in the winter 
to pay out. He is culling his flock, and 


keeping only his best layers and most 
promising pullets, altho he has a mar- 
ket which will take fresh eggs, no 
matter what the price. 

The average housekeeper has no 

idea of the cost of egg production. 
When eggs go above 40 cents a dozen, 
someone starts a boycott, on the 
grounds that the consumer is being 
robbed by the egg producer. We poul- 
try people are being urged to stop sell- 
ing hens on the market: “Saving a 
good hen may help to save the lives 
of soldiers.” 

The man who is saving the feed bill 
is very apt to ask his town friend to 
help save the lives of the soldiers by 
saving the eggs for the soldiers, if the 
supply is not large enough to go 
around, and by helping him to get prop- 
er care for eggs in shipment. Eggs 
are high even if sold at the bare cost 
of production. One poultry breeder 
sold eggs to a cold storage plant this 
spring at 38 cents a dozen—an ex- 
tremely high price for eggs to be 
stored. Unless eggs and dressed poul- 
try bring a small profit, patriotism will 
take another form than growing them. 
Eggs and poultry products are not now 
selling in proportion to the feed prices. 

Farmers will do well to keep only 
hens and pullets that promise to be 
producers. Breeding eggs and stock 
are bound to be very high next spring. 
If new stock must be bought, buy it 
early. 


Washing Stained Eggs 


During the summer, when hens steal 
their nests out-of-doors, there are fre- 
quently eggs discolored from grass 
stains or other causes, which the tidy 
housekeeper washes before marketing. 
There are also eggs marketed which 
jave lain outdoors over night, and be- 
come wet, with dew. A washed egg is 
very apt to spoil in cold storage. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture states that 5,016,000 dozen eggs 
spoil each year thru being wet or 
washed before marketing. There is a 
gelatinous substance on every new-laid 
egg, which acts as a preservative. This 
helps to keep the germs and molds out 
of the egg. Better send an egg to 
market dirty than washed, for only 
about 4 per cent of soiled eggs spoil 
in storage. 

This question is important because 
of the shortage of eggs in the country, 
and the need of food. If eggs must be 
washed, use them at home or tell the 
storekeeper they must not be placed in 
storage. One bad egg contaminates 
others. The farmer has the respon- 
sibility of keeping his own nests clean 
and gathering unsoiled eggs. If there 
are enough nests, and if the hen house 
is comfortable, and not tnfested with 
mites, as many houses are during the 
hot summer months, the hens will pre- 
fer to lay in their usual nests. 





Yellow Droppings 


A subscriber writes: 

“Is there any other disease besides 
cholera characterized by yellow drop- 
pings? Is turpentine supposed to cor- 
rect it? Should the hen be forcibly 
fed? I have a hen affected with some- 
thing like cholera. The symptoms are 
yellow urates and brown discharges 
from the bowels. She sits around, but 
runs wken approached; has bright 
eyes, but does not eat voluntarily. She 
seems to have much fever, and is thin. 
I have been giving salts and turpen- 
tine in corn meal pills for a week, but 
she seems no better. She drinks very 
much.” 

Yes, there are several conditions 
which are indicated by yellow drop- 
pings. The yellow changes to green 
in the later stages of cholera. In 
health, the urates, or that part of the 
excrentent which is excreted by the 
kidneys is pure white. Disease of the 
liver, poison and cold affect the color. 








Turpentine will correct the diarrhea 
which is caused by the irritation of 
the presence of worms by killing the 
worms. We would not use it for ordi- 
nary diarrhea.” We would suspect 
poisoning in the hen described. 

We would recommend white of egg 
and flaxseed muciiage, or quantities of 
milk. Unless she is a very valuable 
bird, a hen in the condition described 
would better be killed and burned. 

Give her milk or egg, but don’t try 
to force grain down her. 





Preservation and Use of Poultry 
Manure 


There is no natural manure produced 
on the farm which is as rich as poultry 
manure, says the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture; yet it receives 
from the farmer the least attention of 
any of the animal excrements. Aver- 
age mixed horse and cattle manure 
carries ten pounds of nitrogen, five 
pounds of phosphoric acid and twelve 
pounds of potash per ton. Poultry ma- 
nure contains, in comparison, thirty- 
two pounds of nitrogen, thirty-five 
pounds of phosphoric acid and eight- 
een pounds of potash. Where ordinary 
farm manure has a fertilizer value of 
$1.50 per ton, poultry manure is worth 
$5 per ton. Even when produced in 
small amounts, such material, says the 
college, is well worthy of careful pres- 
ervaticn. 

Poultry manure should be allowed 
to dry as quickly as possible, and be 
kept dry. In this condition it will lose 
but small amounts of its valuable con- 
stituents. Like ordinary manure, it 
ferments rapidly when moist, and will 
lose thereby a large per cent of its 
nitrogen, worth on the market 25 or 
30 cents a pound. Since much of its 
potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen 
is soluble, this manure may suffer 
greatly from leaching. 

Caustic lime should never be mixed 
directly with poultry manure, as it en- 
courages the chemical and biological 
actions spoken of above, which liber- 
ate nitrogen as ammonia. ~ 

Poultry manure is rich in nitrogen 
and low in phosphorus. These two 
conditions may be corrected by dilut- 
ing and reinforcing the manure as fol- 
lows: To ten pounds of the manure 
add six pounds of sawdust (or some 
similar dry material) and four pounds 
of acid phosphate. This gives a fer- 
tilizer carrying .8 per cent of nitro- 
gen, 3.6 per cent of* phosphoric acid 
and .45 per cent of potash, or about 
the same proportion of plant food ele- 
ments that are found in a 3-12-2 mix- 
ture, but only one-fourth as concen- 
trated. 


Turkeys in the Chicken Yard 


To be healthy turkey poults must 
have clean ground to roam over. The 
sour, polluted soil of the chicken yard 
is poisonous to them. When poults 
and chicks are fed in the same yard, 
watered from the same vessel and 
yarded together there is bound to be 
loss among the poults. Chicken lice 
and mites are worse under these con- 
ditions, and poults are especially sus- 
ceptible to these pests, but the great- 
est menace to poults kept with the 
chickens is the soil. A corn field is 
an ideal place for poults and later, 
the stubble fields will afford them a 
living. 

Of course varmints must always be 
guarded against. A good gobbler will 
accompany the hen and her covey and 
protect them against enemies during 
the day. For this reason and also the 
fact that the hen turkey does not wean 





her young, she makes the better 
mother. Chicken hens should be 
cooped and not allowed to wean poults 
early. The value of the hen is small 


compared to that of the poults. She 
may suffer from prolonged cooping 
in a small space, but the coop can be 
moved to fresh ground, and the poults 
be more assured of vigor by having a 
mother always ready to brood them 
than when she trails them around thru 
the wet grass in the morning, and 
weans them when they are half feath- 
ered or takes them to roost with her 


in the hen house. Watch the turkey 
hen and you will note that she chooses 
a clean fresh roosting place each 
night. 





Dark-Colored Yolks 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“We are having trouble to satisfy 
our egg customers on account of the 
color of the yolks of our eggs. They 
are a dark color, and have light and 
dark streaks thru them, and when 
boiled they are so dark that the whites 
are discolored and they make a gray- 
colored cake. What do you think 
could cause it? The hens are penned 
in a large, shady yard, have plenty of 
fresh water and green stuff. We feed 
ear corn and prepared scratch foods, 
and sour, thick milk. Rape was sown 
with the oats for the green food. We 
were feeding a meat mash, but we 
stopped this, thinking it might con- 
tain something to affect the eggs.” 

According to the head of the poultry 
department at Ames, the trouble de- 
scribed is caused from the rape. Rape 
will make a very dark-colored yolk, 
and in this case affected the quality of 
the eggs. 





Breakage of Eggs 


According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, about 5 per 
cent of the eggs annually placed in 
cold storage, spoil because they are 
cracked, making a loss of 13,000,000 
dozen eggs. 

The Pennsylvania State College 
makes the following suggestions for 
the prevention of breakage: 

“1. Handle eggs more carefully on 
the farm, and have one well-littered 
nest for every four or five hens. Gath- 
er the eggs often, so that the hens 
will not break them in the nests. 

“2. Pack eggs carefully for ship- 
ping. Use good cases, new fillers and 
flats. Express companies furnish their 
patrons printed directions for correct 
packing and nailing. 

“3. All eggs should be candled be- 
fore shipping, to eliminate cracked 
ones. Extremely long and abnormally 
large eggs are usually broken when 
they reach the city markets, hence 
should not be shipped. Use them at 
home. 

“Weak-shelled eggs may be prevent- 
ed, first, by having a supply of oyster 
shell or limestone grit in hoppers al- 
ways before the laying hens; and, sec- 
ond, by breeding only from hens laying 





— 


eggs of normal size, with smooth and } 
strong shells. Never incubate a wea,: 


shelled egg.” 


Caused By Parasite 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“I am wanting a litile informatigg 
concerning my chickens. When abou 
five weeks old, they begin by becom. 
ing droopy. Then the head beging tg 
swell, and opens on top. Can you tej 
me the cause and the remedy?” 

This is a new disease to us, so we 
referred the question to the poultry 
department at Ames. Mr. Ufforg 
writes concerning it as follows: 

“The trouble with this flock is yp. 
doubtedly due to a parasite that works 
thru the ear and under the skin, cayg. 
ing a swélling which results in ag 
open sore. As soon as any sign of 





drooping appears, rub the head of the — 


affected chick with oil of camphor, 
being careful not to get any in the 
eyes of the chick, as it is very irri. 
tating. 

“The veterinary department of this 
college does a great deal of work ip 
poultry diseases, and they will diag. 
nose any case free of charge. Sick 
specimens well crated can be sent to 
them for examination. More can be 
determined about the live specimen 
than if it is dead.” 


Girls! Enlist for 
pone Business’ 


stenographers and 

bookkeepers are enlisting. 

You girle must fill their places, The 
Lusiness world wilt pay you well, But, first, 


Gem City Business College 


offers you this training. Write today for b 











Sliuetreted year book describing al! courses. Address 
6. L. Musseimen, Pres., 


Lock Bex 44 Quincy, i, 





Kodak Developing and Printing 


That satisfies the most critical. Permanent print, 
best chemicals, latest improved appliances, expert 
operators. Momey back if not satisfied, 
Developing roll films. any siz..10c each 
Printing, 2’sx 44 and smaller... 
Larger, upto 4x6............. 4c each 
Black and white with white borders. Money re 
turned for those not good enough to print. Work 
returned same day received, postpald. 
Bosworth & Co., 


Bec ench 





POULTRY. 





Res for hatching—8S. C. Brown Leghorns, S¢ pet 


egg. How many? Fawn & White Runner duck } 


CEs, 11-61. Stock guaranteed pure. S. J. GARDNCR, Russell, lem. 


EGGS—49 VARIETIES 


Free book. AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebrasks 








INGLE Comb White Leghorn yearling hens, $1.0. 
David T. Farrow, Peoria, 111. 

































lations. 








Gentlemen: 


NAME OF N=W SUBSCRIBER 





Name 








This splendid Baseball conforms to 
the requirements and specifications of 
the National and American Leagues, 
andis official for use in any game played 
in organized baseball under'the National 
Agreement Rules. 

The finest pure wool yarn, rubber 
center and specially tanned horsehide, 
combined with the lock-stitch linen 
thread hand stitching andscientific man- 
ufacture, enables the manufacturers to 
guarantee it for eighteen innings against 
ripping, softening, losing its shape or 
elasticity. 
anteed for only nine innings. 

Each ball wrapped in tissue paper and 
tinfoil, packed in a separate box, and 
sealed according to official league regu- 


Given as a reward to any one sending a club of four new subscribers to 
Wallaces’ Farmer at the special club rate of 75c each per year. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 
Inciosed please find $3.00 to pay for the following four 
new subscribers to Wallacés’ Farmer fcr one year each. 
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BS 
In return for my help you mzy send me, postpaid, the League Baseball. 


at NR a 





Most league balls are guar- 
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purple over Rookweod Cherub, shown by 
Rookwood Farm. The latter is a senior 
calf sired by the famous Ladysmiths 
Cherub, and gives promsie of rounding out 
fnto an excellent show animal. Imp. 
Herirel’s Betty, a four-year-old cow, was 
the senior and grand champion, and 
pairyland Beauty the junior champion in 
the female classes. 


HOLSTEINS. 

The Holstein showing was not quite so 
large this year as last. It is encouraging 
to note, however, the large number of 
Jowa eattle. Several new exhibitors, with 
some vers good stuff, entered this year. 
At this writing, no judging has been 
done, but all classes promise to be very 
close. 








The Hog Show 


Iowa has stood first in the production 
of pork. The number of hogs on exhibi- 
tion at the state fair this year is, in 
round numbers, about 2,500 head, which 
jg not quite as many as the highest mark 
of the past. But, taking into considera- 
tion the shortage of hogs, and the high 
cost of feed, it looks like lowa will main- 
tain her place at the top of the list as the 
greatest pork-producing state in the 
country. The quality in all breeds was 
high. Nine states were represented—Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and’ Ohio. 
There were nine different breeds, ,the 
Durocs standing at the head of the list 
in nunfbers, with 900 entries. In round 
numbers, the other breeds were repre- 
sented as follows: Poland Chinas, 500; 
Chester Whites, 450; Hampshires, 250; 
Tamworths, 150; Spotted Poland Chinas, 
100; Berkshires, 75; Mule-foots, 50; York- 
shires, 50. Judging is progressing rap- 
idly as we goto, press. Awards as far ag 
made up to Monday night follow: 


POLAND CHINAS. 

In numbers, the Poland Chinas were 
about the same as the Chester Whites. 
The eaality was good, and the big type 
tendency was pronounced. The aged boar 
class and the junior yearling boar class 
were both well filled, and competition 
was strong. The aged sow class was not 
well filled, but the quality was good. The 
pig classes were all well filled, and they 


f . made a fine showing in all classes. Senior 


and grand championship honors went to 
Anderson Bros., West Liberty, Iowa, on 
A.’s Mastodon; junior champion boar to 
John Schmeider, Remsen, Iowa, on Fu- 
turity Wonder; senior champion sow to 
W. E. Conrad, Melbourne, lowa, on Lucy; 
junior and grand champion sow to M. A, 
Dowling, Reasnor, Iowa, on Orange Dolly. 

Exhibitors—Anderson Bros., West Lib- 
erty, lowa; A. J. Banks, Montour, Iowa; 
k. BK. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa; John 
Blauer, Tingley, Iowa; C. H. Christian- 
son, Story City, Iowa; J. H. Cope, Car- 
lisle, lowa: I. J. Conrad, Melbourne, Iowa; 
W. E. Conrad, Melbourne, Iowa; G. C. 
Cox, Lakonta, Iowa; M. <A. Dowling, 
Reasnor, Iowa; S. L. Farlow, Ankeny, Ia.; 

Beacon, Iowa; W. C. Jack, 
; Liberty, Towa; Lawrence A, 
Jensen and Peter Madsen, Tingley, Iowa; 
Joe Kramer, Elkader, Iowa; Wm. nts, 
Ankeny, Iowa; Chas. E. Lyden, Manning, 
Iowa; B. F. Marmion, Farmington, Iowa; 
0. R. Mark, Adel, Iowa; G. F. Marhsall & 
Sons, Monroe, Iowa; H. M. Meneough, 
Grimes, Iowa; J. Cyrus Morton, Indian- 
ola, lowa; Fred G. Reis, Indianola, Iowa; 
Merrill Satterthwaite, Muscatine, Towa; 
John Schneider, Remsen, Iowa; A. D. Se- 
vere, Dows, Iowa; Fred Sievers, Audubon, 
Iowa: Mark I. Shaw, Monroe, Iowa; H. 
A. Tessman, Ross, Iowa; Peter J. Welch, 
Wellman, Iowa; W. L. Willey, Menlo, 
Towa; I. M. Reed, Oskaloosa, Iowa; B. F. 
Daisey & Sons, Versailles, Iil.; Carl Ros- 
enfeld, Kelly, Iowa, 

AWARDS. 

Judge—W. L. McNutt, Ord, Neb. 

Aged boar (11 shown)—First, Anderson 
ros., on A.’s Mastodon: 2, Fred Seevers, 
on King Jones; 3, Conrad, on Big Bone 
Jumbo; 4, Welsh, on K.’s A Wonder; 5, 
Severe, on Golden Gate King: 6, Rosen- 
feld, on Big Emperor; 7, Blauer, on Or- 
ange Boy. 

Senior yearling boar (2 shown)—First, 
Blake, on Half Ton Equal; 2, Jensen & 
Madsen, on Big Tom. 

Junior yearling boar (11 shown)—First, 
Halford, on Jumbo’s Last: 2, Overton 
Bros., on Orphan’s Big Joe; 3, Kramer, on 
K. A. Wonder: 4, Keil, on Black Wonder; 
», Christianson, on Great King; 6, Blake, 


on Great Progress 2d; 7, W. C. Jack & 
Son, on Jack’s Giant Ben. 

gatnior boar pig (14 shown)—First, 
chmeider, on Futurity Wonder 279969; 


3 Marshall & Son, on Futurity Wonder 
161; 3, Satterthwaite, on Wonder Su- 
Perlor 2d; 1, Severe, .on Smooth Timm; 
s Gillio, on Joe Superior; 6, Dowling, on 
range King; 7, Banks, on unnamed. 
.*unior boar pig (25 shown)—First and 
Mo rmeider, on Great Chief and Blue 
4 9 4 Anderson Bros., on unnamed; 
Rocca on unnamed; 4, Halford, on un- 
aay 6, Overton Bros., on unnamed; 7, 
reg on Model Orange. 
-~ ged sow (5 shown)—First, Schmeider, 
unnamed; 2 and 3, Severe, on Smooth 


Glantess and Jones’ Maid; 4, ©verton 
%8., On Miss Price 3d; 5, Christianson, 
On Maud. 
Senior 


shown)—First, 
Christianson, on 
Overton Bros., on 


vearli Ss 5 
Conrad, on pg | @ 
Miss Long Jumbo; 3, 
denx Girl; 1, Hook, on Daisy; 5, An- 
Tonic ’ros., on Mastodon Maid 2d. 
onrad. yearling sow (8 shown)—First, 
ong on Lucy Wonder; 2, Overton 
‘, on unnamed; 3, Severe, on Timm’s 
ng Lady; 4 and 7, Kramer, on Pride’s 


Wonder and Beauty's Wonder; 5, Chris- 
panson, on Lady Big Bob; 6, Anderson 
Seni on unnamed. 

. Seni 


i or sow pig (21 shown)—First, Dow- 
ng, on 


Orange Dolly; 2, Halford, on 


The let State Fair | 


‘trude and 





Bob’s Giantess A.; 3, Schmeider, on Fu- 
turity Girl; 4 and 6, Severe, on Timm’s 
ag and Lady Timm; 5, Anderson 

ros., on Miss Jumbo; 7, Marshall & 
Son, on Black Giantess. 

Junior sow pig (29 shown)—First and 
2, Conrad, on Orange” Lady and Orange 
Lady 2d; 3 and 4, Anderson Bros., on un- 
named; 5, Dowling, on Lady Orange Ist; 
6, Schmeider, on’ Futurity Molly; 7, Chris- 
tianson, on Big Maud. 

Senior and grand champion boar—An- 
derson Bros., on A.’s Mastodon. 

Junigr champion. boar—Schmeider, on 
Futurity Wonder. 

Senior champion sow—Conrad, on Lucy. 

Junior and grand champion sow—Dow- 
ling, on Orange Dolly. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


The Chester Whites were a very even, 
uniform bunch of hogs. All were in 
first-class show condition, and almost 
every exhibitor carried away a prize on 
some one or other of his animals, Ger- 
Helen Humphreys, .of North 
English, lowa, attracted considerable at- 
tention by the way‘ they handled their 
Pigs in the show ring. Each young lady 
carried off a prize, as did also Charles 
and Mildred Barr, of Ames, Iowa. 
The strongest competition. among the 
Chesters was shown in the senior year- 
ling sow class. There were eight entries, 
but it consumed almost an hour for the 
judge to pick the winners. In the junior 
yearling sow class, Lady Smith, exhibited 
by Guy E. Smith, of Little, York, IIL, 
the winner of the first prize, was very 
highly spoken of. The senior and grand 
champion boar went to D. H. Lewis, of 
Geneseo, Ill, on Prince Again. Junior 
champion boar was won by J. H. Mahan- 
nah, of North English, Iowa, on Supreme 
Judge O. K.; senior and grand champion 
sow went to Boyer & Son, of Farmington, 
Iowa, on Big Beauty 2d, and junior 
champion sow to Nagle & Sons, of Deep 
River, Iowa, on Nagles’ Kind. 

Exhibitors—Alden Anderson, Story City, 
Iowa; Charlie & Mildred Barr, Ames, Ia.; 
W..T. Barr, Ames, Iowa; M. J. Bolger, 
Menlo, Iowa; B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farm- 
ington, lowa; Byron T. Calking ebster 
City, Iowa; W. R. Crawford, Libertyville, 
Iowa; J. L. Dickerson, Knoxville, lowa; 
F. O. Dickerson, Knoxville, Iowa; Louis 
Dickerson, Knoxville, Iowa; W. H. Dun- 
bar, Jefferson, Iowa; E. R. Hem, Selma, 
Iowa; F. E. Humphreys, North English, 
Iowa; Gertrude Humphreys, North Eng- 
lish, lowa; Helen Humphreys, North Eng- 
lish, Iowa; Geo. A. Lasley, Selma, Iowa; 


J. H. Lachmiller, Webster City, Iowa; 
J. H. Mahannah, North English, Lowa; 


Chas. Mitchell, Webster City, Iowa; Wi 


Michael, Selma, Iowa; Geo. Miller, Al- 
gona, lowa; E. L. Nagle & Son, Deep 
River, lowa; B. B. Nelly, Selma, Iowa; 


D. H. Sleichter & Son, Riverside, Iowa; 
Guy IE. Smith, Little York, Ill; George 
Steel, Algona, Iowa; E. L. Waring, Reas- 
nor, Iowa; 4. OE, Williams, lowa City, 
Iowa; Wm. Whitted, Monroe, Iowa; Leon- 
ard Willey, Menlo, Iowa. 


AWARDS. 

Judge—Wm, A. Hoover, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Aged boar (5 shown)—First, Lewis, on 
Prince Again; 2, Boyer & Sons, on Rajah; 
3, Phelps, en Col. Chester; 4, Anderson, 
on Battle; 5, Smith, on White Prince. 

Senior yearling boar (7 shown)—First, 
Barr, on Highland Improver; 2, Lachmil- 
ler, on Combination Giant; 3, Anderson, 
on Chief's Corrector; 4, Will Michael, on 
Golden Thistle; 5, Lewis, on Elmo Duke; 
6, Miller, on Master James; 7, Whitted. 

Junior yearling boar (8 shown)—First 
and 3, Nagle, on Preparedness and Chief; 
2, Boyer, on Prince Big: Bone; 4, Barr, 
on Pershing; 5, Bolger, on _ Bolger’s 
Prince; 6, Smith, on Lourer; 7, Anderson, 
on Investor. 

Senior boar pig (18 shown)—First and 
2, Nagle, on Longfellow’s 1st and William 
A.; 3, Steel, on Model Select; 4, Boyer, on 
Big Bone Prince; 5, Smith, on King 
Prince; 6, Humphreys, on Acme King’s 
alee 7, Dickinson, on Industry’s Big 

ob. 

Junior boar pig (21 shown)—First and 
7, Mahannah, on Supreme Judge and un- 
named; 2, Lachmilter, on unnamed; 3 and 
5, Steel, on unnamed; 4, Humphreys, on 
Acme Frank; 6, C. & M. Barr, on un- 
named. 

Aged sow (10 shown)—First and 2, W. 
T. Barr, on Highland Belle and Our Maid 
3d; 3 and 6, Smith, on White Miss and 
and Fancy; 4, Humphreys, on Beauty E.; 
5, Nagle, on Myrtle B.; 7, Lewis, on 
Alma 2d. 

Senior yearling sow (8 shown)—First, 
Boyer, on Big Beauty; 2, Smith, on Grace 
lst; 3, W. T. Barr, on Lenora’s Gem; 4, 
Nagle, on Queen Again; 5, Anderson, on 
Miss Chief; 6, Lachmiller, on Beauty; 7, 
Lewis, on Mamie. 

Junior yearling sow (11 shown)—First, 
Smith, on Lady Smith; 2 and 5, Nagle, on 
May and Phyllis; 3 and 4, W. T. Barr, on 
Highland Frankie 2d and Lenora’s Prize; 
6, Lewis, on Ruby 1st; 7, Anderson, on 
Hawkeye Belle. 

Senior sow pig (11 shown)—First, 
Nagle, on Harriet; 2, Mitchell, on Sun- 
light; 3, Anderson, on Chief’s Gem; 4, 
Mahannah, on Junanita; 5, Smith, on 
Princess Belle; 6, Lachmiller, on Forney 
May: 7, W. T. Barr, on Highland Pride 3d, 

Junior sow pig (19 shown)—First, Wil- 
liams, on unnamed; 2, Gertrude Hum- 
phreys, on unnamed; 3, Anderson, on un- 
named; 4, Mitchell, on unnamed; 5, Ma- 
hannah, on unnamed; 6, Helen Hum- 
phreys, on unnamed; 7, C. & M. Barr, on 
unnamed, 

Senior and grand champion 
Lewis, on Prince Again. 

Junior champion boar—Mahannah, on 
Supreme Judge O. K. 

Senior and grand champion sow—Boyer 
& Sons, on Big Beauty 2d. 





boar— 


Junior champion sow—Nagle & Sons, 
on Nagle’s Kind. 
Aged herd, owned by exhibitor (5 


shown)—First, Barr; 2, Smith; 3, Nagle 
& Son; 4, Lewis; 5, Anderson. Aged herd, 
bred and owned by exhibitor (3 shown)— 
First, Barr; 2, Lewis: 3, Anderson. 
Young herd owned by exhibitor (8 
shown)—First, Nagle; 2, Smith; 3, Lewis; 
4, Mitchell; 5, Mahannah; 6, Anderson; 7, 





Mildred and Charley Barr. Young herd 
owned and bred by exhibitor (7 shown)— 
First, Nagle & Son; 2, Smith; 3, Lewis; 
4, Mitchell; 5, Mahannah; 6, Anderson. 
Get of sire (9 shown)—First, Barr; 2, 
Nagle; 3, Smith; 4, Lachmiller; 5, Lewis; 
6, Mitchell; 7, Anderson. Produce of dam 
(10 shown)—First, Nagle & Son; 2, Smith; 
3, Barr; 4, Lewis; 5, Mitchell; 6, Ander- 
son; 7, Barr. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


The Durocs were almost double that 
of any other breed, and made one of the 
best shows ever seen at Des Moines. More 
herds were represented by over a dozen 
than last year. The boar classes ranged 
from sixteen in the aged boar class to 
forty-one in the junior pig class, The 
aged boar, senior yearling and junior 
yearling classes were all extremely strong 
and the quality away above the average. 
Among these clases were four boars that 
sold, two f $2,500 each, one for $1,500, 
and one for $1,000. In the sow classes as 
far as shown the showing is equally as 
strong. The entries were’ uniformly 
smooth and of good size-and quality. In 
the boar class, first in the aged class went 
to S. J. Golden, of Oakland, Iowa; first 
o naged sow to Baden Kern, on Sensa- 
tion Girl. At this writing, the awards 
are not complete, and the champions and 
grand champion awards have not yeé 
been made. The awards as far as made 
appear below: 

Exhibitors—F. E, Abbott, Menlo, Iowa; 
A. P. Alsin, Boone, Iowa; Fred Bonnesen, 
“Kimbaliton, Iowa; F. B, Butterfield, An- 
keny, Iowa; Jesse Butin, Reasnor, Iowa; 
J. W. Cartwright, Burlington, Iowa; 
Carlson & Trier, Washington, Iowa; M. 
Cc, Cramer & Son, Monroe, Iowa; Frank 
N. Crow, Oxford, Iowa; T. Davis, 
West Branch, lowa; Arthur Dearinger, 
Reasnor, Iowa; C. H. Eighney, Waterloo, 
Iowa; John Fennema, Monroe, Iowa; 3. 
Golden, Oakland, lowa; James L. Harper, 
Ames, Iowa; E. L. Hollingsworth, est 
Branch, lowa; W. A. Hooper, Runnells, 
Iowa; J. P. Jorgensen, Elkhorn, Iowa; S. 
C. Kellogg, Montour, lowa; W. A. Kellogg, 
Montour, Iowa; .Ed M. Kern, Stanton, 
Neb.; Boden Kern, Stanton, Neb.; John 
Krebs, Riverside, Iowa; J. K. Latta, Bir- 
mingham, Iowa; Léwie Lein, Roland, Ja. ° 
Grant Lynn & Son, Spirit Lake, Iowa; 
H. A. McCaffree, Janesville, Iowa; R. G. 
McDuff, Monroe, lowa; Peterson Bros., 
Story City, Iowa; C. M. Reed, Guthrie 
Center, Iowa; R. B. Reynolds, Guthrie 
Center, Iowa; Thos. Robinson, Independ- 
ence, lowa; W. B. Shaw, Monroe, lowa; 
J .C. Tallman, Monteith, Iowa; Chas. J. 
Shepard & A. H. Frens, Muscatine Iowa; 
Madison Spencer, Audubon, Iowa; Urban- 
side Farm, Waterloo, Iowa; J. L. Walte- 
meyer & Son, Melbourne, Iowa; Grant 
White, Afton, Towa; F. W. Year, Melvin, 
Towa; C. A. Zellmer, Atlantic, Towa; Mc- 


Nulty & Johns, Strosberg, Mo.; 8. S. 
Templeton & Son, Monroe, Iowa; J. F. 
Schoenholz & G. F. Sorgle, Stewart, IIL. 
AWARDS. 
Judge—W. T. 


Harris, Morgansfield, Ky. 
Aged boar (16 shown)—First, McDuff, 
on Grand Model &th; 2, Golder, on Critic's 
Perfection; 3, Carlson & Trier, on_Pre- 
mier Chief; 4, Zellmer, on Future Fame 
2d; 5, Romey & Guertin, on Greater Iowa; 
6, Smylie, on Golden Model Booster; y 2 

Isin, on P.’s Disturber. 

Senior yearling boar (9 shown)—First, 
Baden & Kern, om Sensation Wonder 4th; 
2, Dearinger, on Graduate Victor Colo; 
3, Brookwater Farm, on King Cherry 
King; 4, Carlson & Trier, on Dutch Model; 
5, Alsin, on Illustrator Sidney; 6, Jorgen- 
sen, on Grand Model 44th; 7, McCaffree, 
on unnamed. 

Junior yearling boar (15 shown)—First, 
Schoenholz & Swegle, on King Orion Jr.; 
2, Cain, on Gunt’'s Invincible; 3, Spencer, 
on Jack's Orion; 4, Brookwater Farm, on 
Brookwater Demonstrator; 6, Kern, on 
King Sensation. 

Senior boar pig (30 shown)—First, Rob- 
inson, on Grand Model’s Equal; 2 and 7, 
Kern, on Grind Model I Am and Sensa- 
tion Wonder 5th; 3, Reynolds, on Path- 
finder’s Likeness; 4, Carlson & Trier, on 
Great Model; 5, Cartwright, on Chief 
Disturber 3d; 6, Jorgensen, on Disturber’s 
Orion, 

Junior bogr pig (41 shown)—First and 
2, Cramer & Son, on Golden Giant and 
Long Crimson; 3 and 5, Dearinger, on 
Redeemer Wonder and Redeemer Wonder 
2d; 4, Jorgensen, on Grand Model's 
Choice; 6, Latta, on Proud Master; 7, 
Bloomfield, on unnamed, 

Aged sow (13 shown)—First, Kern, on 
Sensation Girl; 2, Baden & Kern, on 
Kern’s Choice Lady; 3, Krebs, on Green- 
field G. 20th; 4 and 6, Golder, on Jumbo 
Jinnie 2d and Jumbo Jinnie 3d; 5 and 7, 
Jorgensen, on Wonder Model and Sensa- 
tion Belle. 

Senior yearling sow (10 shown)—First, 
Kern, on Sensation Lady 3d; 2, Brook- 
water Farm, on Brookwater’s Protection- 
ess; 3 and 5, Waltemeyer & Son, on Grand 
Lady 65th and Grand Lady 72d; 4, Dairy- 
land Farm, on Nancy Queen; 6, McDuff, 
on Big Fancy; 7, Guertin & Romey, on 
YP. A.’s Perfection Queen, 

Junior yearling sow—First 
Brookwater Farm, on Brookwater Red 
Bud and Brookwater Favorite 2d; 2 and 
3, Waltemeyer & Son, on Great Wonder 
Lady 38d and Grand Lady 75th: 5 and 6, 
Golden, on Critic’s Peach and Critic’s 
Gayety; 7, Spicer, on Sensation Girl. 


HAMPSHIRES. 


This breed was not as large in numbers 
as some, but it was noticeable that near- 
ly every entryman was in the showring. 
There were several outstanding individ- 
uals, and competition in the pig classes 
was very strong. Wickfield Farm, of 
Cantril, Iowa, carried off both senior and 
grand champion boar, with Wickware 
Favorite. They also captured the senior 
and grand champion sow, with Lookout 
Girl. Junior champion boar was cap- 
tured by Harry Hopley, of Atlantic, Iowa, 
with Homstake, and junior champion sow 
went to C. P. Paulson, of Nora, Neb., 
on Lady Cherokee 1st. The awards were 
as follows: 

Exhibitors—C. S. Bratt, Arapahoe, Neb.; 
T. C. Cole, Thurman, lowa; G. 8. Erb, 


and 4, 








* 
Pleasantville, Iowa; E. L. Henke, At- 
Tantic, lowa; Harry Hopley, Atlantic, Ia.; 
Isom J. Martin, Kahoka, Mo.; Clayton 
Messenger, Keswick, Iowa: C. P. Paul- 
sen, Nora, Neb.; R. Pemberton, Le 
Grand, Iowa; F. F. Silver, Cantril, Iowa; 
Art Shaw, Oskaloosa, lowa; Turner Bros., 
De Witt, Iowa. 
AWARDS. 

Judge—Chas. S. Marker, Auburn, IIL 

Aged boar (13 shown)—First and 3, 
Paulson, on Cherokee Pattern and Cher- 
okee 3d; 2, Wickfield Farm, on Lookout 
Chin Chin; 4, Pemberton, on Big Boy; 5, 
Cole, on King of Meadow Brook; 6, Shaw, 
= lowa Dude; 7, Turner Bros., on Belta 

Oy. 

Senior yearling boar (8 shown)—First, 
Messenger, on Peerless Bov; 2, Scudder 
Bros., on America; 3, Wickfield Farm, on 
Lookout Perfection;; 4, Cole, on Paul- 
son’s Star 9th; 5, Bratt on Good Model; 
6, Pemberton, on Conillio; 7, Turner 
Eros., on Pleasant Ridge Kern. 

Junior yearling boar (14 shown)—First, 
Wickfield Farm, on Wickware Favorite; 
2, Messenger, on Hawkeye Star; 3, Cole, 
on Everett True; 4, Wilcox, on Princess 
Boy; 5, Erb, on Jim Lookout; 6, Turner 
Bros., on Jess Willard; 7, Pemberton, on 
Sunny Duke 3d. 

Senior boar pig (21 shown)—First, Hop- 
ley, on Homestake; 2 and 5, Messenger, 
on Liberty Loan and Sioux Lad 2d; 3, 
Martin, on General Tipton’s Mastérpiece; 
4, Wickfield Farm, on Lookout Master; 
6, Paulgon, on Paulson’s Choice; 7, Henke, 
on Jimmy Correct. 

Junior boar pig (27 shown)—First and 
4, Paulson, on Nora’s Cherokee 1st and 
Cherokee’s Star ist; 2, Messenger, on 
Hawkeye Junior; 3, Martin, on_unnamed; 
5 and 6, Wickfield Farm, on unnamed; 7, 
Bratt, on unnamed. 

Aged sow (7 shown)—First, Wickfield 
Farm, on Polly Lookout; 2 and 3, Messen- 
ger,-on Lady Dawson 4th and Sioux Queen 
3d;-4, Pemberton, on Susan; 5, Scudder 
Bros., on Scudder’s Allen 2d; 6, Turner 
Bros., on Isabelle 3d; 7, Cole, on Silver 
Queen. 

Senior yearling sow (10 shown)—First 
and 2, Wickfield Farm, on Lookout Girl 
and Roxy Lookout; 3 and 4, Messenger, 
on Mayflower Lady ist and Mayflower 
Lady 2d; 5, Scudder Bros., on Edna Girl; 
6, Bratt, on Alfalfa Queen 18th; 7, Pem- 
berton, on Dolly. 

Junior yearling sow (21 shown)—First, 
Wickfield Farm, on Cherokee; 2, Mes- 
senger, on Flora; 3 and 4, Cole, on Lady 
Signa and Ferry; 5 and 6, Erb, on Lady 
Outlook and Empress Lady; 7, Pember- 
ton, on Sioux Queen 4th. 

Senior sow pig (23 shown)—First and 
2, Wickfield Farm, on Lookout Starlight 
and Lookout Twilight; 3 and 4, Messen- 
ger, on Sioux Lady and Sioux Lady 2d; 
5, Scudder Bros., on unnamed: 6 and : 
Erb, on Lady Bess and unnamed. 

Junior sow pig (22 shown)—First and 
3, Paulson, on Lady Cherokee 1st and 
Cherokee Beauty; 2, Cole, on unnamed; 
4, Scudder Bros., on unnamed; 5, Messen- 
ger, on Scottish Girl 10th; 6 and 7, Wick- 
field Farm, on unnamed, 

Senior and grand champion boar~ 
Wickfield Farm, on Wickware Favorite. 


Junior champion boar—Hopley, on 
Homestake 

Senior ana grand champion sow— 
Wickfield Farm, on Lookout Girl. 
Junior champion sow—Paulson, on 
Lady Cherokee Ist. x 

Aged herd owned by exhibitor (12 


shown)—First and 3, Wickfield Farm; 2 
and 4, Messenger; 5, Scudder Bros.; 6 
Pemberton; 7, urner Bros. Aged herd 
bred by exhibitor (7 shown)—First and 3, 
Messenger; 2, Wickfield Farm; 4, Pem- 
berton; 5, Scudder Bros.; 6, Turner Bros, 
Young herd owned by exhibitor (8 shown) 
—First and 5, Messenger; 2 and 6, Wick- 
field Farm; 3, Paulson; 4, Scudder Bros.; 
7, Cole. Young herd bred by exhibitor (7 
shown)—First and 4, Messenger; 2, Paul- 
son; 3, Scudder Bros.; 5, Wickfield Farm; 
6, Cole; 7, Pemberton. Get of sire (7 
shown)—First and 3, Wickfield Farm; 2 
and 4, Messenger; 5, Paulson; 6, Scudder 
Bros.; 7, Pemberton. Produce of sow (7 
shown)—First and 2, Messenger; 3, Paul- 
son; 4, Wickfield Farm; 5, Scudder Bros.; 
6, Pemberton; 7, Cole. 


THE SHEEP SHOW. 


The sheep snow was generally conceded 
to be far and away the best that was 
ever seen at Des Moines. The Shrop- 
shires particularly made a strong show- 
ing, and it wasenotable that it was a 
home-bred exhibit, of which the Shrop- 
shire men could well be proud. The lowa 
breeders with creditable entries won the 
honors of the show, both championships 
and flock trophy going to Harry D,. Ed- 
dingfield, of Mt. Pleasant. The wool 
breeds, under the stimulus of present 
prices of wool, are growing in popularity, 
and put on strong exhibits in each class. 
The awards, as we go to press, are not 
complete, and will be published in full 
next week. 


HELPER MIXERS 
mane CEMENT WORK E4sy 


Just the machine for 
putting ~in sidewaiks, 
curb, toundations, barn 
floors, etc. Built 
strong, mixes perfect- 
ly, and lasts years. 

un by hand or power, 
Sold on trial. Write 
for free literature and 
prices. 


SUPERIOR MFG. CO., *Wraiorice tons 


“Money Saved 
is Money Earned” 

















Adv. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 
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Our Friends, the Enemy 








WEEDS :: WORMS 


: BUGS*:: BLIGHT 








Corn Cockle 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 


sample of corn cockle, and writes: 

“I have found this weed growing in 
my spring wheat, the seed of which 
came from Minnegota. Is this a nox- 
ious weed? If it is, I want to burn 
the straw.” 


The various cockles, some of which 
have purple flowers, some white, some 
yellowish, some pink, are all bad weeds 
in small grain. In Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and Canada, they are very 
common, but in Iowa and in the corn 
belt generally they are very rare. Corn 
cockle 4s an annual, or winter annual, 
which ordinarily ripens seed in July 
and August, and then dies. The seed, 
which is almost rcund, dark in color, 
and rough like a file, is a serious im- 
purity in wheat, Millers discriminate 
against wheat infested with cockle 
seed, for the reason that it gives the 
flour a dark color, and is slightly poi- 
sonous. If the cockle seed are thrown 
into the screenings, they are likely to 
make the screenings poisonous. There 
is some discrimination, in fact, against 
the wheat by-product of northern mills 
on account of the unwholesomeness of 
cockle seed. 

The name of “corn cockle” comes 
from England, and is really improper 
for us in this country, who should 
instead call it “small grain cockle.” Un- 
der corn belt conditions, it is easy to 
get the best of this weed simply by 
following a regular rotation of corn, 
wheat or oats, and clover. Sow clean 
seed, and rotate, and the pest rapidly 
disappears. It stands no chance at all 
in a corn field which is given clean 
cultivation. 





Bracted Plantain 


An lIowa-correspondent sends us a 
sample of bracted plantain and writes: 
“I have a pasture badly infested 
with this weed. Is it an injurious 
weed, and will cultivation kill it?” 
Bracted plantain, like its near rela- 
tive, buckhorn or lance-leafed plan- 
tain, is every year becoming more 
common in the corn belt. Both are 
spread chiefly in clover and grass 
seed, but are now so common that they 
are being spread somewhat in hay. 
The best way to control bracted 
plantain is to make sure that only 
clean clover and grass seed is used. 





The seed of bracted plantain is easily 
recognized, being brown in color, boat- 
shaped ,and just a little longer than 
the ordinary clover seed. Its close 
relative, buckhorn, has a very similar 
seed, except the color is a shiny brown 
instead of a dull brown. 

There is no easy way of getting the 
best of bracted plantain in a pasture 
or a meadow, without putting the land 
into corn. It is easy to destroy the 
pest by clean cultivation, but, unfor- 
tunately, the seeds retain their vital- 
ity for a long time, and will generally 





live over in the ground until the land 
is again seeded down to grass. Bract- 
ed plantain is an annual or winter an- 
nual, whereas, buckhorn is a peren- 
nial. Both plants spread only by seed. 
They are annoying weeds, but not so 
very serious, as a rule. 





Buffalo Bur 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of buffalo bur, and writes: 

“Ig this a bad weed? How does it 
spread, and how can it be controlled?” 

Buffalo bur is being brought into 
eastern states from Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, in alfalfa hay.” The plant is easily 
recognized by its bright yellow flow- 
ers, looking something like potato or 
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tomato blossoms, its spiny stem and 
burs, and its watermelon-shaped leaf. 
In the corn belt, it is found almost al- 
together in feed lots where alfalfa hay 
from the west was fed the preceding 
winter. It is not such a very bad weed, 
living only one year, and spreading 
only by seed. Nevertheless, we would 
make an effort to cut off this plant at 
the surface of the ground before it 
goes to seed. 





Cheeses or Mallow 


A South Dakota correspondent 
sends us a sample of cheeses for iden- 
tification. This plant, which is very 
common around door-yards and in 
lanes, is a relative of the hollyhock, 
velvet weed and shoo-fly, or flower-of- 
an-hour. It is called cheeses because 
of the shape of the seed pod. It looks 
just like the hollyhock seed pod ex- 
cept that it is much smaller. The 
plant trails along on the ground. The 
leaves are scalloped a little like a 
small geranium leaf. It lives over year 
after year, and spreads only by seed. 
It is not a really bad weed in any way, 
and it is scarcely worth the trouble to 
make an effort to eradicate it. 





Clover Leaf Weevil 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


- “What causes clover to look as tho 
some insect had been eating the 
leaves? I have examined the stalks 
carefully, and have been unable to 
find any bugs or worms.” 


Several pests attack clover leaves. 
One of the most common is the clover 
leaf weevil, a worm-like creature that 
feeds on clover leaves at night, and 
curls up on the ground during the 
daytime. The weevil is greenish or 
yellowish in color, and when full- 
grown is about a third of an inch in 
length. It eats holes out of the leaves, 
and when the worms are numerous 
they may do very serious damage. 
Fortunately, however, the pest is usu- 
ally attacked by a disease. 

There is no practical method of get- 
ting the best of this pest. If it gets 
serious, ordinarily the best thing to do 
is to plow up the clover the following 
spring. 














Feed the Fighters! 
Harvest the Crops! 


tee no trouble in returning to the United Sta 


On the battlefields of France and Flanders the United States boys and the Canadian boys 
are fighting side by side to win for the World the freedom that Prussianism would destroy. 


While dotng this they must be fed and every ounce of muscle that can be requisitioned must 
go into use to save this year’s crop. A short harvest period requir 
the two countries in team work, such as soldier boys in France and 

THE COMBINED FIGHTERS JN FRANCE AND FLANDERS 
AND THE COMBINED HARVESTERS IN AMERICA 
WILL BRING THE ALLIED VICTORY NEARER 

A reciprocal arrangement for the use of farm workers has been perfected between the De- 
partment of the Interior of Canada and the Departments of Labor and Agriculture of the United 
States, under which it is proposed to permit the harvesters that are now engaged in the wheat 
fields of Oklahoma, Kansas, lowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin te move over into Canada, with the privilege of later returning to the United States, when 
the crops In the United States have been conserved, and help to save the enogmous crops in Can- 
ada which by that time will be ready for harvesting. 


Help Your Canadian Neighbors When Your Own Crop Is Harvested 
Canada wants 40,000 Harvest Hands to take care of its 
13 Million Acre Wheat Field 


One cent a mile railway fare from the International Boundary line to destination and the 
same rate returning to the International Boundary. High wages, good board, comfortable lodg- 


An Identification Card issued at the houndary by a Canadian Immigration Officer will guaran- 
les 


AS BOON AS YOUR OWN HARVEST IS SAVED, move northward and assist your Cana- 
dian neighbor in harves‘ing bis; in this way do your bit in helping “Win the War.” 
For particulars as to routes, identification cards and place where employment may be had, 
apply to Superinteadent of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or to F 
FRANK H. HEWITT, 202 W. 5th St., Des Moines, la. 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson 8&t., St. Paul, Minn. 


Win the War! 
Save the Yields! 


es the combined forces of 
land are d rating, 
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The above fs an actual photograph taken July 22.1917, on the farm of Mr. Sell. Mr. Sell had beens 


renter in Sangamon county, Illinois, for 20 years. The bigh priced rent which be was obliged to pay eut 
there hardly more than made a living for him and his family. Kiser os 


After seeing some of the advertisenentf ip 


this paper during the summer of 1916, he decided te come out and investigate our country. Mr. Sel! arrived 
at Akron the 23d of October, 1916, and after driving through the comeen tae two days he was convinced that 
it was the only place for a man with small means and a larg e family to locate. Mr. Sell bought a half sec 


tion from us at that time, paying $25.00 per acre. 
pay for the land, saying nothing about the increase 


how he has prospered this year. 
egy land from $16.00 to $35.00 per acre. 
. RK. from Chicago to Denver. 


He = the same in wheat, 
n price which he can get 

would not care to return tolllinols tolive under any considera tion. 

can do. If you will come out, we will only be too willing to take 


and the 1917 crop wil! more than 
Mr. Sell, we are satisfied, 
What this man has done, others 

ou cut, show you Mr. Sell’s farm and 


With wheat prices at $2.50 per bushel, can you beat it? We are selling such 
Our land is located close on the main line of the C. B.&@ 
You can buy land toda, 
can you be assured of increasing your capital from 400% to 500% 


that will make you rich in a few years. Where else 
within a few years, with absolutely no dan- 


ger of loss? This same land we are offering today from $16.00 to $35 00 per acré only afew years ago could be 


bought for 63.00 to $5.00 per acre. 
booklet, excursion rates, and make arrangements to 
see Our ideal Colorado land before winter. 


This is an opportunity you may never have again. Write us at once for 





East Oklahoma and 
West Arkansas 


You can own a farm for less money in East Okla- 
homa and West Arkansas than you ean rent one in 
the old well settled states. A little money and 
enough energy to clear virgin land, will make a farm 
for the right kind ofaman. Cheap lands for many 
thousands along the Mansas City Southern 
Railway. Write for information to Immigration 
Bureau, No. 316 K. C. 8. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Farms For Sale and Rent 


Farm for sale—450 acres in Rock River Valley, 
Iilinois. Adjoinge good town; electricity for light 
and power; fertile land; milk 20 cows, keep 135 head 
cattle. If not sold in 60 days will be for rent at $6.50 
per acre, on account of poor health. 

Farm for rent—250 acres of choice land, no 
waste; milk 20 cows, keep 80 head of cattle; ¢7 per 
acre: might renton shares to desirable, up to date 
tenant with some means. State conditions fully in 
first letter. Address M.0O., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


MINNESOTA FARM BARGAINS 


FINE CORN LAND FARMS FOR SALE 
Write for our bargain Hest 


A. H. BROWN 4&4 CO., Willmar, Minn. 





CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO., AKRON, COLORADO 
A BARGAI IN) 188 acres, 34 miles from 
good town of 1,000 peo- 

ple, with high school, good school house on the land; 
7 room house, barn, plenty of water, on etate 
automobile road. A splendid farm. Price ¢7,200,0: 
$1,000 cash, balance from one to fifteen years, at low 
rate of interest. Why rent? Send for views of thi 


farm. Address THE ALLEN COUNTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, lola, Kansas. 


WE WANT EVERY HOMESEEKER 
TO INVESTIGATE CENTRAL WISCONSIN 


Send for our new land list and state map of our 
Choice Central Wisconsin dairy and grain farm bar- 
gains. Pictures of all our farme sent free. Write to- 
day. Graham’s Land Office, Marshfield, Wis, 


ON CORN, ALFALFA AND GRAIN LAND 


South Dakota gets as large an acre yield as other 
states farther east where land is priced two to three 
times as high, For information as to farming oppor 
tunities address EM MIGRATION DEPART. 
MENT, Capital B, Pierre, 8S. D. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 














Best Farm Buy in lowa 


Deal with owner on 6863-acre farm; 10 miles from 
Des Moines; double set of improvements; three 
miles from two railroad stations. Price $160, $10,000 
cash; good terms. 

CHARLES W. WELCH, Box 344, Des Moines, lowa 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
Good 121-A. Missouri Stock Farm For Sale 


Four miles from R. R. on good road; part bottom 
ground and balance rolling upland. Good crops on 
place. Good house, fair barn, silo and other bulld- 
ings, plenty water. 875 per acre; $1500 down, terms 
on balance. L. B. CLARK, Durham, Mo. 
HARDWG6OD Cut-over land, silt loam, clay 
subsoil: not sandy nor gravelly. 


Close to towns; good roads; in the heart of the dairy 











country. You deal direct with the owners. No 
agents and no commissions. Easy terms. Write for 
map and booklet 5. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
CO., Land Dept., Stanley. Wis. 





Clinton Co., lowa Farms 
From 40 to 240 acres, in the choice farming county 
of lowa. Write for particulars. 
M. W. BURNETT & SON, 

For stock and grain 


Central Missouri Farms Fo" stock and —_ 


Satisfactory and profitable for homes and invest- 
+ eng dened = ~“¢ ee described and priced. 

orn, elover, wheat an uegrass lands. HAMIL- 
TON & CRENSHAW, Fulton, Missouri. 


Lost Nation, Iowa 








160 ACRES in lime-prairie-alfalfa sec 


tion of Ala. Good dwelling, 
flowing well, fenced woven wire, on inter-state pike, 
2 mi. good town, 10 mi. city; R. F. D. mail, telephone, 
white neighbors. Offered for no fault of farm or cll- 
mate. An ideal stock and grain farm at a price thet 
will sell it. Owner, R.1, Box 10, Marion Junction, Alt 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI LANDS 


Mr. Homeseeker or Investor: Ifyou want 
the best of farm lands in the best section of 
United States, and at reasonable prices, write forde 
scriptive literature of the rich drained lands where 
crop failyges are unknown. No trades considered. 
¥F. Ss. CE, Oran, Misseu 








“ROSELAND PARK” the best improved 
breeding farm in Southeastern Kansas. Gf 
crops this year; 113 miles south of Kansas City; 0? 
against a railroad village. Write for full printed de 

scription; 3 minutes walk to depot, at Kimball. 
THOS. D. HUBBARD, Kimball, Kansas. 
oe ae 





80 IOWA FARMS, from 975.00 to #120 
per acre. Terms to suit the purchasel, 
Write for catalogue. F. L. JONES 


COMPANY, Creston, liewa. Ss | as 


NOW IS THE TIME 22008 


Soutbera 
Minnesota corn land. We have a large list to select 
from. Prices and terms to suit. Write us. 
Cc. E. BROWN LA 





ND AND LOAN (©0, 
Madelia and New Ulm, Minnesota. 
P a 


GOOD IMPROVED 160 ACRE FARM 


4 mi. from Windom, near school. Tiled, good bale 
ings. Will sell on easy terms. 8B. U. WELD, " 


Blue Earth and Waseca Co., Minnestlt 
Write for 


Cern Lands for sale on easy terms. 
ist. A. H. SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minn. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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IOWA, 


_We are having good corn weather, but 
need a little rain. Most fields of corn 
are in roasting ears, and will need a 
month of good weather before they will 
pe out of the way of frost. Threshing is 
nearly done. The yields have been good, 
as high as 80 bushels to the acre. Not 
many young pigs this fall. Apples and 
plums are plentiful in the orchards, but 
they are small, probably because there 
was not enough rain.—Leo Gray. 

Fayette County, (ne) Iowa, August 22d. 
—Oats are good, from 60 to 90 bushels 
per acre; barley, 49 to 65. Wheat good, 
and corn looks fine; if it can have thirty 
days more it will be all right.—J. F. 
Smith. 

Jackson County, Iowa, August 24th. 
_Farmers are busy finishing up thresh- 
ing of small grain, which is making a 
fine yield of excellent quality. Karly po- 
tatoes are dug, and are a fair crop. Corn 
Jooks fine, but needs considerable time 
and plenty of rain, as this section has 
been warm and dry until this week, when 
we had a light shower. Stock of all kinds 
js doing well. People are loyal in this 
immediate vicinity.—Wm. Brown. 

Sac County, (we) Iowa, August 24th.— 
Shock threshing nearly all done. Oats 
vielded as high as 100 bushels per acre. 
Corn far behind; too much cool weather. 
Pastures short. Only a few cattle on feed. 
A few farmers are feeding sheep. Clover 
on newly seeded fields is pretty good. 
Lots of corn will be cut for fodder. Some 
plowing being done, but the ground is too 
hard and dry.—Wm. G. Pfeiffer. 

Ida County, (wc) Towa, August 24th. 
As threshing progresses, our early esti- 
mates of a big crop of oats and barley 
are being maintained. We can now say 
that for yield and quality it has been 
years since these crops have been ex- 
celled. Those who had in spring wheat 
received good returns for their labor. One 
field yielded over 20 bushels per acre, 
and all of it has been contracted for next 
year’s seed.—John Preston. 


MISSOURI. 


Daviess County, (nw) Mo., August 20th. 
—Threshing all done. Many plowing for 
fall sowing of wheat. Corn looks fine, 
and if September is favorable we will 
have a bumper crop. Wheat made an 
average of 10 bushels; some oats made 85, 
more made 50, with 60 as the average; 
price, 70 cents. Wheat was $2.60. Plenty 
of mo'sture here.—J. O. Metcalf. 

Ardrew (ounty, (nw) Mo., August 25. 
—The corn crop is much improved since 
the August rains, but we need more rain 
for the late corn to db its best. Nights 
are a little tod cool. The third cutting 
of alfalfa is a short crop. The scarcity 
of hogs has made them “high man” on 
the market. Old corn all gone, and the 
new crop is being fed to hogs. Look out 
for cholera. Fall plowing for wheat is 
going on rapidly, and lots of road work 
is being done. The selective draft will 
cripple farm work unless part of the boys 
are turned back.—J. W. Griggs. 

Pettis County, Missouri, August 24th. 
~—June 5th to August 6th, the rainfall 
Bearcely exceeded two inches. Conse- 
quently corn, meadows and pastures suf- 
fered severely. Augffst 6th the drouth 
Was broken, and seasonable rains since 
then have made a wonderful improvement 
in corn and pastures. Oats are probably 
the best crop in forty years. Wheat is 
very uneven. Corns now looks like a 
yield of 75 per cent of the average crop. 
Much of it is two to three weeks late. 
Wheat has been $2.50, now $2; oats were 
4 cents, now 45 cents; corn was $2, now 
$1.80; hogs, 19 cents.—W. D. Wade. 

Webster oCunty, (sc) Mo., August 23d. 
~—Two weeks of ideal corn weather put 
that crop out of danger. We will harvest 
the biggest crop of corn in seven years. 
Wheat is threshing out better than ex- 


pected: 26 bushels per acre being reported 
from one farm. Third crop of alfalfa is 
being cut. Pastures and meadows are 


Breen again, thanks to frequent showers. 

Prices on hogs away up, but none to sell. 

A few lambs and sheep going to market 

at War prices.—J. C. Preston. 
NEBRASKA. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., August 21. 
~We had the first good rain August 19th, 
‘ince the 30th of May. Very small amount 
of wheat harvested here. Oats yielded 
from 20.to 35 bushels per acre. Corn will 
oy Spotted here; the northern and 
og portions of the county will be 
oe than the southwestern.—Charles 

- Turner, 
—_ 


“NO COMMISSION” 


ere and want to sell two well improved 80-acre 
oy hog 8. E. Minn.; both fenced with woven wire, 
a soil and location. If you mean business, 

’ OWNER, Lock Box A, Dodge Center, Minn. 


NORTHEAST KANSAS FARMS For sale— 
Wilte H. E. GORDON, Germantown, Kansas 


Panett, WANTED Intnots, Iowa or om: 
to ts¢ cago income property showing 12 
4%. SUMMERS, 3012 Fulton St.. Chicago, lil. 
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Prices of all cars 
advance September 15th 








The FOUR Touring Car 
will be increased from $985 to $] 050 
The SIX Touring Car § 
will be increased from $] 250 to $] 385 








ILE, costs of materials and labor used ~- But the popular demand for Stude- 
in the manufacture of automobiles baker cars is rapidly exhausting the ma- 
have been, and are, steadily increasing. terials purchased at old prices, and there- 


Studebaker uses only the highest grade 
materials throughout their car, includ- 


fore, prices of all models will have to be 
increased on September 15th. 


ing chrome-nickel and vanadium steels, It is an invariable Studebaker policy 
genuine hand-buffed leather and other te subordinate price to quality—quality 


materials of the highest quality. 


A year ago Studebaker made huge pur- 
chases and placed long-term contracts 
for materials, making it possible to con- 
tinue the present low prices while other 


must always be maintained. 


You will probably never have another 
opportunity to buy, for so little money, 
such a powerful, durable, accessible, 
roomy and comfortable car. 


manufacturers of cars in the Studebaker Every Studebaker car is guaranteed 
class have already advanced their prices. for a full year from the date of purchase. 


BUY NOW—SAVE MONEY 


Four-Cylinder Models 


ct STUDEBAKER 


Roadster. . .. 


Six-Cylinder Models 


Present Prices 
Prices Sept. 15 
Roadster . . . $1250—$1335 
Touring Car . . 1250— 1385 


Touring Car. . 985— 1050 Detroit, Mich. South Bend, Ind. Walkerville, Ont. | Touring Sedan . 1700— 1850 
Every-WeatherCar 1185— 1250 Address all correspondence to South Bend 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


Coupe ... . 1750— 1850 
Limousine . . 2600— 2750 


All prices f. o. b. Detrott 
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4 % Mees the ‘ ey Z wlen VOB The 5, 
Logan and Phillips Counties Have Money Making Homes for You 

The above ts an actual photo taken on unirrigated land, but in the Shallow Water District of south- 
eastern Phillips county. Our shallowness to water gives sub-irrigation and draws additional rainfall. W. 
Gilbert, to whom we sold last week 320 acres, improved, at 832.50 per acre, had friends living near Haxtun 
for the last five years, who invited him to come out on a visit. So well pleased was he with the country that 
he returned tmmediately to Fillmore county, Nebraska, loaded his car, and is now putting in 200 acres of 
wheat on his own farm we sold him. Mr. Norton, hw neighbor, aleo went with him and bought 320 acres 
from us at the same price. He expects to have all his land put in wheat next fall. We have sold nearly 7000 
acres in the last five years to men from Filtmore county, and nearly albof them are Jiving out there, and we 
expect to sell an additional 3000 acres tn that county thi fal? to friends and relatives of those already living 
out there. Our wheat fs ylelding from 25 to 45 bushels, corn to %, oate § to %. H. Kiger, another man, 
bought a half section last week and will send one of his boys ont to put part of the farm in wheat. With a 
sure price of $2 per bushel as a minimum on 1918 wheat, these men will have their farms paid for from the 
first crop. We have plenty of other farms nearly as good. if you come right now. Come now while the 
wheat is in shock. Choice farms, $20 to $45 per acre, in the Shalfow Water Belt, $15 to $25 deep to water land. 
Terms to suit, or on crop payment plan. To Sept, 30 we give a rate of $17.50 round trip from our Omaha 
office to Sterling and return; this includes free Pullman and all expenses while inspecting our land. Write 
for photos taken on our farms in the last eight years, booklets and list of almost 200 satisfied buyers, some 
of which have already bought their second and third farms since 1911. 
Platte River Valley Land Co., Headquarters 4th Floor Keeline Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








2 WHEA There never was a better 
time to invest in Central 

Missourt farm lands. Callaway 

$I 8 HOG county soil growe great crops 


of wheat, oats and corn, and 

cannot be beaten for blue grass. The advance in 

land values {sat hand and delays are dangerous. 

Great mule, hog, cattle and sheep sec- 

tion. Get information on these farm bargains by 
writing for catalog. 

W. ED. JAMESON, 

Box E, Falton, Mo. 





ECE rEIOn AL OP PORTUN IT Y— Clos- 
4 ing bankrupt estate, near Twin Cities; 240- 
acre improved farm, near lakes; macadam road: 
ideal for stock; large new house, barn 100x40, other 
buildings, would cost to replace over 87,000; fenc- 
ing, windmil! and cistern. Valued at $18,000, sacri- 
ficed at $13,000; mortgage $6,500, due 1920, 54%. Must 
be sold by Sept. 17th. Write for complete description 
to W. D. R. MacuEOD, Trustee, 661 Gilfillan Block, 
8t. Paul, Minn. 


LAND THAT WILL MAKE YOU MONEY 


is here in the Dexter District of Southeast Missourt, 
where we grow the biggest crops of corn, wheat, 
cotton, clover, alfalfa, also hogs and cattle; have the 
beat of climate, water and people. If you are luok- 
ing for good land, write for particulars and copy of 
Square Deal. 8. E. NEWHOUSE, Dexter, Mo. 


~ A) vy’ First class rich level 200 acre 
FOR RENT Calhoun Co., lowa farm— 
cash or grain. Address P-5, care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


$70 to $130 Per Acre _ 


for best Iowa farms. L Net sent on reqicst 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, low: 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this columa free of c to subscribers. If an 
anewer by mal! is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which ere not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a seperate sheet of paper. 








PAYMENT OF WAGES FOR 
HOLIDAYS. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 


“If I hire a man by the month, the 
rate of compensation being based upon 
the monthly period, am I legally obli- 
gated to pay him for legal holidays, such 
as Memorial Day, Washington's Birth- 
day, Independence Day, and other such 
holidays, upon which he does not work?” 


This is wholly a question of contract. 
We do not know of any state which has 
attempted to pass a law requiring an 
employer to pay his employes for labor 
that they do not perform. There is noth- 
ing to prevent the government from pro- 
claiming any number of holidays, and if 
it were proper to provide that a man 
should be paid for one upon which he did 
not work, it would be equally competent 
for the legislature so to enact as to all 
of them. This would simply amount to 
the taking of property without due pro- 
cess of law, which would be in conflict 
with the constitution of the United States. 
If the parties contract for payment for 
holidays, the courts will enforce the con- 
tract, and it may be that the custom in 
the district where the contract was en- 
tered into would have some bearing upon 
the case. In other words, if the general 
custom among farmers in our correspond- 
ent’s locality (or in any other) is to pay 
for holidays, the court or a jury might 
reasonably find that the embodiment of 
such a custom in the contract of hiring 
was in the contemplation of the parties 
when they made it. In case of such a 
finding, the employer would be required 
to pay for the holidays; otherwise not. 





LIABILITY FOR DAMAGE TO AUTO- 
MOBILE BY FRIGHTENED 
TEAM. 

A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“A few days ago, I was leaving town, 
when my team became frightened, threw 
me out of the wagon, and ran into a mer- 
chant’s car, damaging it to the amount 
of $50 or $75. The car was parked on 
the right side of the street, which hap- 
pens to be the main road. I have offered 
to stand half the cost of fixing the car, 
but he has refused this, saying I should 
stand it all. What, if any, is my Ha- 
bility?” 

The general rule is that “a person driv- 
ing animals thru the streets will be liable 
for injuries inflicted by such animals if 
he was not in the exercise of due care.” 
In such a case as presented by our cor- 
respondent, the question would arise as 
to whether the horses were easily fright- 
ened, or subject to fright, or whether, 
by the exercise of due care, the accident 
could have been avoided. If so, there 
would be liability for the entire damage, 
if the owner of the car were within his 
lawful rights in parking his car on the 
street. The question submitted is one of 
fact as much as of law. 


RIGHTS OF CHILDREN IN ESTATE 
OF FATHER. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“My husband died intestate four years 
ago, leaving 112 acres of land, together 
with live stock valued at $3,000. I was 
administratrix, and received $1,000 as 
widow's allowance, together with certain 
live stock. I would not sell the farm, and 
had my one-third cut out, which has 
spoiled the sale of it. There are six 
children, and I have farmed their two- 
thirds, and have not given them any 
money or paid any rent. What proceed- 
ings, if any, may the children bring to 
recover any money they may claim is due 
them? May they sue me for not selling 
the land? May my son, who is twenty- 
one years of age, and who has farmed 
for me, require me to pay him wages?” 

There are certain of the facts unds- 
closed which are necessary to a positive 
reply to the above questions. If the chil- 
dren, or any of them, were minors at the 
time of the father’s death, and the par- 
tition of the real estate, there should 
have been a guardian appointed, who 
would have been under bond, and re- 
sponsible to the court for the proper ad- 
ministration and care of their property. 
In such case, annual reports should have 
been made, and the guardian is liable to 
certain penalties for failure to make such 
reports. In any event, whoever has 
charge of the property, whether appoint- 
ed by the court or not, is the mere trus- 
tee of the property for the use ard bene- 
fit of the real owners, or the beneficiaries 
under the trust, and may be properly re- 
quired to make an accounting and turn 
over all profits. This would be the ac- 
tion which the children in this case could 
properly bring. As to the second ques- 





tion, it may be said that a trustee is not 
authorized to sell property belonging to 
the beneficiaries, except by express au- 
thority, and this, in the case of minors, 
must be conferred upon a proper showing 
by the court. Concerning the third query, 
it may be said that a child, upon the at- 
tainment of his majority, is entitled to a 
reasonable compensation for his services, 
and where he has been employed in such 
circumstances as these, without any 
agreement as to the rate of such com- 
pensation, a jury would doubtles award, 
in the light of the evidence offered, what 
they considered adequate. 





RIGHTS OF HUSBAND IN PROP- 
ERTY OF WIFE. 


A Kansas subscriber writes: 

“A and B are husband and wife. B 
has real estate left her by her father. 
(1) May B convey or mortgage this prop- 
erty without A joining in the deed or 
mortgage? . (2) If there are no children 
other than adopted children, will they get 
the property upon the death of the wife?” 

(1) While the laws thruout the country 
are diverse as to the extent and charac- 
ter of a spouse’s interest in the other's 
real estate, they are uniform upon the 
general principle that neither can dispose 
of the other’s right in real estate owned 
during the period of marriage without 
both joining in the instrument of con- 
vVeyance or mortgage. It is quite compe- 
tent for either to dispose of his or her 
interest, but he or she can not dispose 
of both without the concurrence of the 
other. 

(2) The children, whether born to the 
husband and wife or adopted, will receive 
their shares in equal parts after ~- the 
share of the surviving spouse has been 
eet off. 





ESTRAYS. 


An Iowa subscriber says that he has 
taken up an animal, and has advertised 
it in the county paper. He wants to know 
what else he should do, 

The lowa law requires that when a per- 
son takes up an estray animal, he shall, 
within five days, post a written notice in 
three of the most public places in the 
township. The notices should contain a 
full description of the animal, and a state- 
ment as to where it was taken up. If the 
owner of the estray does not claim it 
within ten days, then the person who has 
taken it up must go before the justice of 
the peace in the township, or if there is 
none in that township, then the next 
nearest justice, and make oath as to the 
correctness of his notice, and a statement 
as to whether the marks or brands of 
the said animal have been altered to his 
knowledge. The justice shall record this 
notice in his estray book, and within five 
days forward it to the county auditor, 
who shall enter the notice in the estray 
book in his office, and post a copy of it 
at the court house door. The auditor is 
required to publish the notice once each 
week for three weeks in some newspaper 
in the county. 

The person who takes up the estray 
shall pay the fees of the auditor and also 
the fees of the justice of the peace, and, 
in addition, the sum of $1.50, to cover 


«the expense of publishing the notice. If 


the owner of the estray claims the ani- 
mal, he must pay back these fees, and 
in addition any other necessary expense, 
and a reasonable allowance for the keep 
of such estray, taking into account the 
use the taker-up has had of it. If the 
owner does not claim the estray within 
one year, the taker-up shall own it, pro- 
vided he has cormiplied with the provisions 
of the law. 


Storage of Potatoes—Where potato 
tops have dried, tubers should not be 
left in the ground, but should be dug im- 
mediately, according to horticulturists of 
the Nebraska experiment station. A large 
percentage of the tubers will rot if they 
are allowed,.to remain in the ground. To 
store them temporarily, they may be piled 
up in a board enclosure in the open, and 
covered with boards or straw, to shed the 
rain. They will keep until December Ist, 
when stored in this way. Further infor- 
mation as to storage of potatoes and oth- 
er garden products will be found in 
Emergency Bulletin No. 16, which will 
be sent upon application to the Extension 
Service, University Farm, Lincoln, Neb. 





Liberty Bell Rings—For the third time 
since the Declaration of Independence, in 
1776, the old Liberty Bell was rung in 
Philadelphia recently, by Mayor Smith. 
Its first message was a declaration of 
independence, and its third message was 
a declaration to every red-blooded citizen 
of the United States to repel the German 
menace. Tapping of the sacred bell by 
Mayor Smith was a signal which started 
Philadelphia telephone bells to buzzing, 
and telegraph keys to clicking, carrying 
the message to millions, Thousands of 
persons formed a mass of humanity on 
Independence Square on the occasion, as 
those who rung it first cried “Down with 
tyranny” those who heard it last shout- 
ed: “Down with Germany and its autoc- 
racy!” The bell is the relic of liberty, and 
a symbol of freedom, and has remained 
in silence since 1835 until now. 


Aug. 31, 1917 
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The Sign Y GUUTEN S$ of Geod Feed 
FEED 


April Pigs Average Weight 150 Lbs. July 20 


CAN YOU BEAT THIS? 
This bunch of Durocs, owned and Fed by George Pulver, Delhi, lowa 














Douglas Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


pigs will average 150 pounds. 


The ground feed was fed wet. 


use of this feed. 


profitable to do so. 


lay it longer. Order at once. 


NOTE HOW GEORGE FED THESE PIGS 
Delhi, Iowa, Aug. 8, 1916. 


My Duroc Jersey pigs have done esecomonahy well this summer. T have been feed- 


ing Douglas Coyn Gluten Feed along with grounc 
‘Fankage and Corn. Seventy-six of the 106 April 


I think Douglas Corn Gluten Feed is a good 
feed and adds considerable value to the ration. 
Last yearl fed 
onty Corn and Tankage. I expect to continue the 


It is general practice nowadays to feed Douglas Corn Gluten Feed in the 
place of corn to all kinds of live stock. The man who prefers to feed corn than 
to feed Douglas Corn Gluten Feed is being burdened with a heavy loss. 

It is hard for some folks to change their habits of feeding, but exceedingly 


If you are not feeding Douglas Corn Gluten Feed, you cannot afford to de- 


DOUGLAS COMPANY, Makers, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Oats and Middlings and Oil Meal. Also 



































Let Your Gas Man Rest 


USE THE MOTOREZE 
Save from 15 to 40% of the Gas in Operating Your Automobile 





Carbon, the enemy of all motors, is eliminated by the Motoreze, because 
of the more complete combustion in the combustion chambers or cylinders. 

Do you remember how smooth your motor runs at night or on foggy days? 
The Motoreze furnishes you these conditions even on the driest, hottest days. 
The Motoreze can be installed at home by yourself for any make of car. 
Thousands in successful operation now. 





























Aeneentine PRICE COMPLETE, $7.00 Guaranteed 
. a4 Motoreze Manufacturing Company ee 
roposition PRINCETON, INDIANA va 





ONE MAN CAN RUNIT! 
ee LRENT litle Whitwled CONCRETE. MIXER 


Hand or power, the size you 
Zz need at a price you'd like. 
noe done {n one-fifth the time. 


Only practical mixer for farmer 
Satisfaction 


ad to avoid delay. 
THE LITTLE WHIRLWIND MIXER CO, 
426 Gould St. LA CROSSE, Wis. 


8 MEN CANT STICKIT! 


SAVE MONEY 


See page [191 








Adv. 














MEYER 


= Runs Easiest—Lasts Longest 
> < Operates by horse power oF 
He engine. Wastes Less Grain. 
Large sprockets. Chain has 

6000 pounds breaking 
No short turns. Main driv 
ing ig runs in Bapbieed 
Bearings. evates Wheat 
Tnh—60 Bushels| 











TIMOTHY SEED 4. per bu. High purity asf 
germination, first clase {pe tie 
way. Timothy-Alsike Mixture $4.50 per bu. 
faction or your money back. 
HENRY FIELD, 


Kentucky New Sorghum Molassés 
Bix 10-Ib. patls te case, $5 per case; tei case lot. 
$4.75, Sample mailed, 5c, §, ROSENBLATT, |\:wesvllle 


Shenandoah, few* 
a 
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SOs Weekly Market Letter 


Chieay, August 27, 1917.—Bankers are 
preparing to do their part in floating an 
enormous United States government loan, 
pesides taking care of the marketing of 
cotton, grain and live stock at prices any- 
where from two to three times as high 
as usual, and therefore calling for vastly 
more money. Meanwhile, there is a firm 
money market, 54% per cent being the 
ruling rate of interest. Pending the fix- 
ing of prices by the government, many 
of the manufacturing interests are dis- 

ed to await events before entering into 
new extensions, and few new enterprises 
are being started. Controller Hoover is 
warning the people of this country that 
the world faces a meat famine, as well 
as a shortage of other foods, and he pre- 
dicts fabulously high prices for all kinds 
of meats, 4s well as for animal products, 
such as lard, butter, cheese, fats, oils, 
wool and leather, both in this country 
and in European countries during the re- 
mainder of the war, as well as for many 
years thereafter. Extraordinary efforts 
are going to be made to raisé much larger 
crops next year, but the difficulty of ob- 
taining farm workers, despite the high 
wages offered, has been a serious 9b- 
stacle thus far while now many farmer 
poys are being drafted for army service. 
Grain prices have undergone enormous 
declines since the law was enacted by the 
congress regarding fixing prices, and oats 
prices are now not much higher than a 
vear ago, but wheat and corn prices are 
still much higher than at that time. Gen- 
eral interest now centers in the corn crop, 
ard, as the acreage is enormous, a bump- 
er crop may be secured if early frosts do 
not get in their deadly work in the many 
late plante@ tracts. The crops of wheat 
in the United States and Cdnada are a 
disappointment this year, and, as there 
will not be anywhere near enough to go 
around, it will be necessary to largely 
use corn and rye as substitutes in making 
bread. Oats and barley can be utilized 
also, and the oats crop is an enormously 
large one. The fact is that most people 
have no idea of how much good food can 
be made from other grains than wheat. 

Cattle are markefed far t8o irregularly, 
it being much of the time either a feast 
ora famine. This makes enormous fluc- 
tuations in prices for all cattle except the 
choicer class; which are scarce all the 
time. Owners of grass-fed cattle are 
eager to market their holdings, and tney 
are apt to overload the market, as hap- 
pened on Monday of last week, when re- 
ceipts of 31,207 cattle brought about im- 
mediate declines of as much as 25 to 50 
cents in the commoner kinds of grassers. 
The usual procedure following severe re- 
ductions in prices is to hold back supplies 
80 as to force big advances; and thus the 
market is apt to be either much lower or 
much higher. However, it is safe to say 
that the best time of the year for ordi- 
nary canners, cutters and similar common 
catile has been seen for the present at 
least, with such a world of grass-fed 
cattle ready to be rushed on the market 
at any time. Calves have shared in the 
price fluctuations, even the heavy calves 
selling at extremely high figures part of 
the time, altho killers have all the time 
paid liberal premiums for choice light 
Vealers. Most of the time the trade in 
stockers and feeders has been much 
kmaller than in most yéars, farmers gen- 
erally being disposed to wait and see 
what the corn harvest would be. It is 
safe to say that a rousing big crop of 
choice corn would result in only moder- 
ate offerings of well-bred cattle adapted 
for finishing, and in much higher prices, 
The national forest service, in an effort 
to increase the meat supply, has decided 
to furnish grazing facilities on the na- 
tional ranges for about 100,000 more cat- 
tle and 200,000 more Sheep than in ordi- 
Mary years. Heretofore, pasturage has 
been furnished for about 1,800,000 cattle 
and horses, and 7,800,000 head of sheep 
each year, Altho last week’s receipts 
showed large gains in numbers over the 
Preceding week, the market on Wednes- 
day was largely 25 to 50 cents higher than 
on Monday, with the best steers making 
fresh high records by selling at $15.50 for 
sixty-seven head of cattle averaging 1,364 
Pounds. On the. same day there were 
Sales of sixty-eight head of steers aver- 
aging 1,288 pounds, at $15.25, while forty- 
nine yearling steers, averaging from 895 
to $29 pounds, brought $15.10. The pre- 
Vious high record was $15. There was a 
ong list of cattle selling at $15, with 
Sales of choice to prime weighty steers 
ei $14.50 to $15.50, and a good class of 

fers bringing $13.50 to $14.45, medium- 
oo steers $12 to $13.45, 4nd ordinary 

- air light-weight steers $9.50 and up- 
“ard, and sales all the way down to 
— to $8.50 for scattering lots of in- 

Tior little steers, Choice yenhrlings 
“ye new high records, by selling at 
aad $15.10, and sales were made all 
‘hae ay down to $10 to $11 for the com- 
cows ee eines: Butcher and common 
oe eared in the early sharp break in 
selling ge in the later recovery cows 
a Pe 5.80 to $10.50, and heifers at $6 
75 while cutters sold at $5.70 to 
so" amen at $5 to $5.65, and bulls at 
aetiy © $10. Calves were in unusually 

€ demand at further sharp advances 


“tive in 





in prices, with light vealers taken at 
$14.75 to $16 for the better class, and 
heavy calves going at $6 to $11. Western 
range cattle were offered in fair numbers 
and sold freely at $7 to $13. Stockers and 
feeders declined sharply on Monday, and 
regained much of the decline on Wednes- 
day, the former selling at $6.50 to $8.75, 
and the latter at $7.75 to $9.25. Late sales 
of cattle were from 25 to 75 cents above 
the low time on Monday, with steers 
bringing $13.50 to $15, fully 50 cents high- 
er than on Monday. . 
Since the hog market acquired the 
booming habit, several weeks ago, people 
have become so accustomed to enormous 
advances that hardly any rise surprises 
them. When the market booms any- 
where from 25 to 50 cents per 100 pounds 
in the course of a single day, one ceases 
to pay much attention to little fluctua- 
tions of 10 or 15 cents. As every farmer 
knows, hogs have been selling at enor- 
mously higher prices than ever before in 
the history of the hog industry, and with 
the serious shortage in feeding districts 
now reported, and trade requirements 
much greater than ever before, it is evi- 
dently going to be a long time before 
hogs sell at prices regarded as conserva- 
normal times. Recent receipts 
have shown some improvement in qual- 
ity, but grassy lots still greatly predom- 
inate, and the packers stand ready all 
the time to pay substantial premiums for 
all choice hogs. Receipts have been aver- 
aging in weight 235 pounds, or the same 
as a year ago, comparing with 248 pounds 
two years ago, 243 pounds three years 
ago, and 235 pounds four years ago. Only 
a few weeks ago, killers were eager to 
secure prime heavy hogs, paythg a good 
premium, but now the most pressing de- 
mand is for hogs weighing under 260 
pounds, with a large call for shipments 
weighing from 190 to 230 pounds, and it is 
quite likely that in the near future choice 
light hogs will become market toppers. 
Eastern shippers have made much in- 
creased purchases of hogs in recent weeks 
and this outlet has made competition 
more marked, and helped along the up- 
ward movement of prices. Following the 
recent wild booms in hog prices, there 
have been some startling declines, the big 
packers having unloaded extensive hold- 
ings of provisions, it was said, and there- 
fore being unwilling to continue to pay 
the late advanced figures. In the face 
of small offerings, prices broke as much 
as $1 per 100 pounds in a day, with late 
sales at $16 to $18, and pigs at $10 to $15. 
On the highest day, hogs brought $20. 
‘ Especial prominence has been given to 
the demand for feeding lambs recently, 
and the best range lambs havé been taken 
for this purpose, country buyers paying 
higher figures for these than the best 
killers were bringing. There is also a 
keen demand for good breeding ewes, and 
these are selling higher than ever before, 
there being far too few breeders and feed- 
ers to go around. Live muttons of all de- 
scriptions are selling far above prices of 
former years, the top for lambs having 
been $11.25 per 100 pounds one year ago, 
$8.85 two years ago and $7 six years gao. 
Lambs have been selling recently at 


$11.50 to $16.75, feeders going highest, 
and the best range killing lambs at 
$16.65. The best native lambs brought 
$16.50. Yearlings brought $10.25 to $13; 


wethers, $9 to $12; ewes, $8.75 to $10; 
breeding ewes, $9 to $15; feeding lambs, 
$9 to $16.75, and bucks, $8. 

Horses were in unusually small supply 
and demand last week at generally un- 
changed prices. The best demand was 
for horses for the British army, and the 
inspectors were more rigid than hereto- 
fore in their examination of horses. Farm 
chunks were quotabel at $60 to $150 for 
common to good kinds, drafters at $185 to 
$265, and drivers at $75 to $200. Ww. 


With Our Advertisers 


Leonard Heisel & Son, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, will hold a Chester White sale Oc- 
tober 4th, when they will sell some fifty 
head of boars, sired by a number of dif- 
ferent sires of note, including the cham- 
pion William A., White Rock, Royal 
Blood, Mammoth King, he by the Indiana 
champion, Hoosier King, also some by 
Illinois Lad, junior champion at the Illi- 
noise State Fair, and Cardinal, by Chief 
Keokuk. Watch for particulars later, and 
write for the sale catalog, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 








J. H. Morf, Randalia, Iowa, breeder of 
Duroc Jerseys, exhibited his stock at the 
Fayette County Fair recently, with splen- 
did success, winning first on boar under 
six months, first and second on sows of 
same age, and first on boar and three 
sows, any age. The fact that these were 
the only classes Mr. Morf showed in adds 
to the strength of his herd. Those shown 
were all the get of Prince Gano. Mr. 
Morf has boars for sale of 175 pounds in 
weight, and of the character of those ex- 
hibited. Note his card elsewhere in this 
issue.—Advertising Notice. 





Mr. R. W. Frank, the progressive young 
Angus breeder at Renwick, Iowa, re- 
cently sold ten head of young things, the 
show bull Blackcap of Edenwold, and 
nine heifers from eight to twenty-eight 
months, all Blackbirds and Prides, to the 
Willowlawn Farm, Inc., Waverly, Iowa, 
Mr. B. C. Dove being its manager. The 
price was $3,000 for the young bull and 
$300 for the heifers. Blackcap of Eden- 
wold was winner of first to fourth place 





at the leading shows last season. AS a 
two-year-old he now weighs a ton, and 
still retains his show form. Mr, Franks 
also sold the junior yearling bull, Edict, 
to Guy Smith, of Irvington, Iowa. The 
price was $600. [t 1s needless to say that 
oe has good cattle.—Advertising 
Notice. 





MANNING & DESMOND’S GREAT 
BOAR. 


Nine months ago, when we saw First 
Consul on the City View Farm, owned 
by Manning & Desmond, of St. James, 
Minn., we remarked that he was the best 
fall boar we had seen during the year. 
Recently, we had the pleasure of seeing 
this boar again, now a senior yearling, 
and are not disappointed in his outcome. 
He is what we term a real boar. He has 
the seale, and as big a bone as we ever 
saw on a boar of his age. The facts are 
that there are but few boars of his equal. 
He is i na class by himself among the 
big ones. His sire, Premier Gano, is one 
of the very biggest boars of the breed, 
while his dam is Miss Grace Educator, 
full sister to the first prize Prince Edu- 
cator. If you are looking for big-boned, 
good-footed boars, and with a lot of size, 
Manning & Desmond can show them to 
you, First Consul puts the bone under 
them. Jt is true this firm has big sows, 
and that is why the sows are so uniform- 
ly big,and good. The herd has been well 
planned and well conducted. Visit it and 
see for yourself.—Advertising Notice. 


PEARSON BROS. DISPERSE POLLED 
DURHAM HERD. 


Some forty head of Polled Durham cat- 
tle will be sold some time in November, 
by Pearson Bros., of ‘Tecumseh, Neb 
This will be a dispersion sale. Most of 
the cattle have been raised on the farm, 
and are of the good, useful sort. The 
herd consists of some twenty-three head 
of she-stuff, past two years of age, ten 
head of yearling heifers, and a few young 
bulls and several calves. The foundation 
stock were largely by the big Polled bull 
Duke of Brookside 2d. The families rep- 
resented are largely Imp. Fashion and 
Rose of Sharon. Later we will have more 
to say in regard to the offering. Watch 
these columns for exact date of sale.— 
Advertising Notice. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS FOR SALE. 


Cc. B. Walker, of Memphis, Mo., one of 
the most successful and reliable Shrop- 
shire sheep men of that state, has an 
announcement elsewhere in this issue that 
should interest our readers wishing to 
buy ,rams. He offers a good lot of one 
and two-year-old rams, and alsoUn eight- 
year-old son of the $1,000 Senator Bibby, 
and from an imported Simon ewe. Some 
of the yearlings and two-year-olds are 
sired by Imp. Stanway Stamp, a well- 
known show and breeding ram. Mr. 
Walker has made it a point to use the 
best of rams, and it has been twelve 
years since he has used anything but 
Minton bred rams, until two or three 
years ago, when he secured an excep- 
tionally good imported Milnes ram, that 
carried the same blood as some of the 
former Minton rams, If interested in 
buying, write Mr. Walker, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


BARN PLANS FREE. 


In order that they may give efficient 
and accurate service to farm folks who 
have barns to build, the Louden Machin- 
ery Co., of 2817 Court St., Fairfield, Ia., 
have established the Louden Architectural 
Department, and the services of this de- 
partment are free to any. of our readers 
who desire assistance in planning, build- 
ing and equipping barns, The Louden 
people, as most of our readers know, are 
makers of Louden barn equipment, which 
comprises everything in the line of barn 
equipment that could be desired—stalls, 
stanchions, feed carriers, litter carriers, 
barn door hangers, automatic water 
bowls, cupolas and ventilators, hay tools, 
ete.—in short, everything for the barn, 
They have a magnificently equipped plant 
at Fairfield, having the latest improved 
automatic machinery, and the most mod- 
ern methods for making their equipment 
the most satisfactory it is ssible to 
make it. ‘Their well-equipped plant en- 
ables them to make their equipment and 
sell it at a very reasonable price. They 
take a pride in barn equipment, which is 











above the mere making of money. The 
Architectural Department is under the 
personal direction of Mr. Wm. Louden, 


and no man has studied the subject of 
barn building and equipment more thor- 
oly, and he has had fifty years of prac- 
tical experience. The book, ‘‘Louden 
Barn Plans,” contains 112 pages, and any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer can have it 
on letter request, mentioning the paper. 
The Louden Machinery Co. would be glad 
to know from what source their inquiries 
come. It contains illustrations of seventy- 
four barns and farm buildings of all sizes 
and kinds, with full description and esti- 
mated cost. If you want to build a new 
barn of any kind, or if you want to re- 
model an old barn, the Louden Machin- 
ery Co. will be glad to hear from you, 
and their Architectural Department is at 
your service. If you want to visit their 
splendid plant at Fairfield, and many 
farm folks do visit them, they will be 
glad to go over the barn you want to 
build, and render you every assistance 
possible. A postal card or letter request 
will bring full information with regard to 





the service they render, as well as their 
book, ‘“‘Louden Barn Plans.”’ Read their 
advertisement on page 1187, which will 
give you an idea of this service and of 
av parpammmacey they make.—Advertising 
Yotice. 





DESIRABLE GRAIN ELEVATORS. 

A company that has been making grain 
elevators for a good many years, and 
who offer both inside cup and portable 
elevators, is the Meadows Mfg. Co., of 
Pontiac, Il They tell, in a brief way, 
about their elevators, in their advertise- 
ment on page 1186, and whl be very glad 
to send Wallaces’ Farmer readers their 
elevator catalog and complete information 
about the full line of Meadows grain ele- 
vators. They have likewise issued some 
free crib plans, which you can have on 
request. There is no question about the 
grain elevator being a profitable invest- 
ment. It not only enables the owner to 
get more grain in the crib, but it like- 
wise enables him to save time in unload- 
ing either small grain or corn, at a time 
when it counts most, as well as saving a 
lot of hard labor. We do not hesitate to 
urge our readers who do not have a grain 
elevator to investigate elevators this 
year, and the Meadows Mfg. Co. will be 
giad to send your their catalog and to 
answer any questions you may wish to 
ask.—Advertising Notice. 





SEED CORN DRIERS. 


A seed corn drier which has proven 
very popular among farm folks is the 
round drier of the Bain Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Dept. D, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, which they 
call the Bain Peerless Seed Corn Drier. 
An excellent idea of this drier can be 
gained by referring to their advertisement 
on page 1186, and a still better idea by 
writing for the circular, which gives com- 
plete information, Besides this round 
drier, they also make driers in other 
styles, about which they will be glad to 
tell you. They say their prices are low, 
quality considered, but that it will be well 
for those who want a drier. to order at 
once, on account of the rapid advance in 
steel prices. The mention of Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing them will be heart- 
ily appreciated.—Advertising Notice. 





PERMANENT CORN CRIBS. 


There are three very interesting illus 
trations of permanent corn cribs in the 
advertisement of the Adel Clay Products 
Co., of 205 Main St., Adel, lowa, in this 
issue, on page 1174. One is a 206,000- 
bushel crib, which is said to be the larg- 
est crib in the world. Another is a 1,200- 
bushel crib, and another a combined crib 
and granary, with a capacity of 11,000 
bushels. The Adel Clay Products Co. 
have studied the building of permanent 
corn cribs, and they recommend their 
Adel Irontile for this purpose, and will- 
be glad to tell any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer interested in building a_ crib, 
about their hollow tile blocks for building 
corn cribs. They point out that the crib 
is not only a permanent one, costs nothing 
for upkeep, bush likewise it is absolutely 
rat-proof, that it will not blow down, rust, 
rot, burn or warp, and that it means your 
corn crop is safe when you get it in an 
Adel Irontile crib. They have a corps of 
experienced crib builders, who, while now 
busy erecting Irontile silos, will be at 
liberty about September 15th, and ready 
to help you build your cribs. They have 
issued some very interesting literature 
about their cribs and the satisfaction they 
have given, and they will be glad to send 
you this literature and give you the name 
of the crib owner nearest you, so you can 
go and see the crib itself if you want to, 
before you buy. They do not ask you to 
take their word for what their crib is or 
what satisfaction it has given, but would 
prefer to have you investigate the crib 
itself, and, as the first step towards this, 
they will appreciate your asking for the 
very interesting and practical information 
they have issued. We believe this litera- 
ture will be of much value to those build- 
ing corn cribs, and either a postal card 
or letter request to the Adel Clay Prod- 
ucts Co., 205 Main St., Adel, Iowa, will 
bring it by return mail.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


D; XTER Hoc OILE 


GUA D t 

SOLD ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Laste alifetime. Mothing about it to wear out, noth- 
ing to break. Stmplost oiler ne opty HO valves, 
° jungers—rfeeds no uetments 
Poller, eennot waste oil, Works as 
as in and uses any Pee 
ig oie, 
tons. for any sized big. oF » 
Cannot fail. Tite today for full info: ion. Get 
all the facts about the Dexter before you buy an oiler. 














.? . Fa 4 We “s - 1, in } 
is the boar that. puts them up right. Great scale, 
great bone, great feet; a son of the grand champton, 
a brother to the 61500 Grand Wonder. boars for sale. 
Few tops at $75. For the most part950. W.J.  Wenor 
& Sons, Remsen, lows. Shipping point, Marcus, 





Duroc Spring Boars at Private Sale 


Colonel, Crimson Wonder and Golden Model breeding. Visit my pens at the Nebraska State Fair If you 
want to buy Duroc boars, -My bred sow sale will be held February ist. Write or visit. 


Located 50 miles west of Lincoln on Denver 
Hne of Burlington. 


0. E. HARMON, Fairmont, Nebraska 





FIRST CONSUL 200215 


The wonder among giant big type Durocs. Great bone, great scale; an 800 Ib. senior yearling with show 


yard form; the biggest boned boar ever sired by Premier Gano. 


that look almost like him. 
MANNING & DESMOND, 


Some excellent big boned boars to of: er 


St. James, Minnesota 
















THE STANDARD 
FARM. PAPERS 


BEST FOR THE READER 
——— THEREFORE 
BEST FOR THE ADVERTISER 


Arranged according to location, reading 
from easteto west. 








Pennsylvania Farmer) Guaranteed Rate Per 
Philadelphia. Pa. Circulation Agate Line 
(ROhie Far line.) 

armer a 
Cleveland, 0. 230,000 $1.17 
{( Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Indiana Farmer i m 
Indianapolis, Ind. 50,000 00 
TheProgressiveFarmer 
Birmingham—Kaleigh 174,121 80 
Dallas—Memphis 
Breeders’ Gazette 
Chicago, ll. 90,000 .60 i 
— 113,500 60 
Heard’s Dairymas 7 8: 5 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 67,820 5 
Wisconsin A i s ; 
Racine, Wis. 62,000 .30 
ane Minn 140,000 60 
Wallaces’ Farmer * 
Des Moines, Iowa 71,000 40 
‘arm er’ 
". = — 750,000 3.00 
Pacific Rural Press _ 
- San Francisco, Cal. 8,000 174 
1,776,441 $8.54) 


These publications are conceded to be the au- 
thoritative farm papers of their individual fields 


For further information, address 
George W. Herbert (Inc.), 


Western Representative, Conway Bidg., 
CHICAGO, ILL 
Wallace C. Richardson, (Inc.) 
Eastern Representative, 381 Fourth Ave., 
NE w YORK CITY 














ABERDEEN yo 


GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want « 
herd beader of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsce them. They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J. LEAHY, 


Angus Bulls and Heifers 


forsnie. We havea fine lot of young bulls from 
14 to 16 mos. old, sired by Black Oakfield 153033 and 
Balmont Jr. 163149. They are bulls with size and 
quality, ready for ae. Also a few good heifers 
and young cows for sa 

We are ated near Nittchelivitie, on the matin line 
of the Rock Island RK. R. and the Interurban from 


Des Moines. Call or write. 
R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchelivilie, lowa 


OAK GLEN FARM 


Offers Attractive Young Angus Bulls 


Two yearlings, a year old last December anf Jan- 
uary, are ready for immediate service. A May year- 
ling 's perhaps as good a bull as we ever bred. Sev- 
eral younger ones showing much promise. All are 
by our Blackbird bull, Bredo 2d. Leading families 
represented. 


W. 8S. AUSTIN, 
POLLED DURHAMS. 


Seeley’s Polled Durhams 


Nineteen years breeding the borniess Short-horn 
of the best Scotch tribes. Preparedness: Have a lot 
of thick equare ended bulls ready for immediate 
service, mostiy roans, with breeding to head any 
polled or horned herd in America. The Polled Dur- 
bam is fast coming into ite own. You better prepare. 
Victoria Clipper and Jovial Sultan in service. 


W. W. SEELEY, Stuart, lowa 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Young stock for sale. 


L. &. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Reds and roans, from 6 to 15 months old; 
low, blocky bullt, quality bulls. 


IRA CHASE & SONS, 
EHORN YOUR CALVES with s Double 


Standard Polled Durham bull bred by C. 
AYRES & SON, Osceola, Clark County, lowa. 





Williamsburg, lowa 




















Buck Grove, lowa 











Live stock men! Let us prin- 
Catalogs your sale catalogs and stationt 
ery. We can give you fine work. Write 


The White Printing Co., 


Hebron, Neb. 











WALLACES’ 





FARMER 











AUCTIONEERS 














Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capita! invested. Every branch 

of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National Scheol ef Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


P, M. GROSS, MACON, MO. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Offers expert service in the gell- 
ing of borses, cattie and hogs. 
Many years’ successful experience 
as leading horse auctioneer at the 
St. Loule market, and for promi- 
nent breeders of pure bred stock. 

Many sales now booked 
long time in advance. Write 
for open dates. 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL 
tive stock. AUCTIONEER 


eo City, Iowa 

Are you in trouble. do you need 
money? Would you like to change 
your location? If so, writeme. I 
sold more farms and city property 
at public auction in 1916 than 
any other auctioneer living in Ia. 
Breeder of Angus cattle, Poland- 
China hogs and B. Rock chickens. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Takes energy and application, but makes money 
from the start. Your investment is small, you risk 
nothing, and you constantly are making new business 
acquaintances of the best kind. 

MISSOURI AUCTION 6CHOOL 
Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
818 Walnut 8t., 3d Floor, Mansas City, Mo. 


J, L. Mcllrath, Grinnell, la. 


The eenductor of wes stock outene a =<. anon 
Fifteen years experience in business. We mairtain 
pure bred horses, cattle aud swine on ourfarm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


A. W. THOMPSON 


YoRK TIONEER 


AUCTIONEER 


Am selling for eae ~ 5 breeders. Years of success- 
ful experience. 


H. $., W. B. a i E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS ©2*4252EeD, 
Tecumseh, Nebraska 


W, M. PUTMA AUCTIONEER 


THED, MARTIN Sn ate 
N.G. KRASCHE 
J, R. THOMPSO 


GEO. H. BURG 
H. $. ALLEN : 


CHARITON, 1OWA 






































LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
Marian. lowa 


Pedigreed Live 


Stock Auctioneer 
Merrill, Ia. 








Live Stock Auctioneer 
Pedigreed live stock. 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa 





am making successful sales 

in Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, 
issourl and Nebraska. 
Write me for dates 





HERMAN ERNST JR i iirechine vent inthe 


AUCTIONEER pure bred stock business, 





MULE FOOT HOGS. 


B a gilts 
BIG TYPE MULEFOOT HOGS Bests snd ctu 
High Chief. Priced t0 sell. Write for particu- 
lars. F. W. KIRCHMAN, R. 6, Sumner, lows. 


ULEFOOT HOGS-—Reg. berd. Bred sows, 
bred and open gilts, weanling pigs. Pedigrees 
farnished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 











TAMWORTHS. 


TAMWORTH 


and April farrow. Ed iplood lines; most all 
sired by grand champions. Also a selected lot of 
pige in numbers to suit; mostly by grand champions. 
J. B. MacKOY, Farragut, lowa 





Boars all sold. Now have to 
pine wl . fine lot of bred sows 
ts for February, March 








RED POLL. 


RED POLLED BULLS 


ranging from 10 to 18 months. The get of our 2310 Ib. 
show bull, Daftes. If you want something to im- 
prove your herd, or for show purposes, we invite 
your inspection. B. A. SAMUELSON & BON, 
Kiron, Sac County, lowa 








POLAND-CHINAS. 


Poland-China Boars 


of March farrow. #50 buys the tops !f taken before 
September 10th. All big type breeding and fine 
tuff. Also 


8. Cc. B. Leghorn Cockerels 
This ad will appear but three times. 


J. A. PENN, Alta, lowa 


OCTOBER 18, 1917 


BALDWIN’S BIG SALE OF 
POLAND - CHINA BOARS 


Don’t forget the date 
GET ON OUR MAILING LIST FOR CATALOG 


M. L. BALDWIN, SIBLEY, 1OWA 








nae ae 


Stallions and Mares 


Two, three, four and five year stallions, ton 
I can spare 75 
young re istered mares in foal to herd sires 
2300 and 2400 Ibs. on the scales. 
For a remarkably high-class stallion or the 
choicest and heaviest class of young brood 
mares it will pay you to come here, where you 
ia Bao of large selection. 


and heayier; also yearlings. 


that weig 


also have the 


See My Exhibit at the 
lowa State Fair 


FRED CHANDLER 
ROUTE 7, 


CHARITON, 


IOWA 











Closing Out Sale 


of imported and home bred 
Belgian stallions and mares, 
including many of my prize 
winners, Independence. 
Howa, Oct. 17. Sale fol- 
lows that of Wm. Crownover, 
Hudson, Iowa. Get your name 
on our mailing list. Watch 
for particulars. 


R. F. French, independence, la. 








Jacks and Stallions at a Sacrifice 
for 30 days. While I have sold 90 head of jacke and 
stallions thie season, am still overloaded, lave two 
barns from which no stock was offered. If @ stallion 
or jack is needed in your neighborhood you may now 
bave one at a sacrifice. L. DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids, tows. 


Shetland Ponies 


FOR SALE—SEND FOR LIST 


MAPLE LAWN PONY FARM 
Jas. A. Watterson, Prop., Aredale, lowa 





LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


Largest Collection on Earth, 

150 Belgian ita and 1 
Mare 50 
Choice stallions. ‘and mares for 
sale. Heavy weights; best quaj- 
fty; reasonable prices. 1917 
log ready. Come and see them, 
Hl. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, lg, 
8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 
Hf In Cedar phone us for hourly Interurban servigs, 


a 


Goon VIEW STOCK FARM—50 | 

¥ and home bred registered English Shire. "Belgien 
and Percheron stallions and mares, mostly Percherog 
of the ton type, good cojors and fine individuals; algo 
some Percheron mares in foal and colts at side, and 
fillies. Prices reasonable and stock K. 
HaMILTON & Sons, Garden Grove, Decatur Co,. “lm 


Percheron Stud Colt For Sak 


Black, two years old In May; recorded; good bone 
and a stylish fellow. Write for price and sot 


D. ROWLAND, LANARK, ILL 



















When writ'ng to advertisers kindly 
mention Wal’aces’ Farmer. 





RANK L. STREAM, Creston, Ia. Im 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
stallions and mares. All ages at reasonable prices, 





CHESTER WHITES. 





Chester White Boars—Immuned 


We are offering 65 head of top notch big boned, stretchy Chester White boars. They have all og 


former boar crops backed off the board. 
are apring farrow. 
JOHN F. HOLST, Jr., 


Deep bodied, wide ribbed and good all over. 


Forty are fall and % 
¢ 


Denison, lows 
<= 





CHESTER WHITE BRED SOWS, 
BOARS AND GILTS 


Twenty Chickasaw Kossuth and Highland Model 
sows bred for fall litters, ten of these bred to Indue- 
try Big Bone 33701. he boars mentioned are all 
strictly big type, Chickasaw Kossuth weighing 1000 
Ibs. Also 12 big, husky fall boars for sale, 20 fall 
gilts, 176 epring pigs. If in need of anything of this 
kind write your wants. We guarantee to please. 

EK. MH. KAHL, Germania, Iowa 


Rounds’ Chester Whites 


Spring and fall boars to offer, selected from 
the tops of 140 spring pigs and 18 fall boars, ur fall 
boars are the best we have ever had. Gold Medal, 
Prince Dexter and Chief Select are the sires. 
Everything is coming along fine and we believe those 
wanting a boar will be pleased with our stock. 


Merd Immuned. 


M. H. ROUNDS, Le Mars, lowa 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


SHIPPED C. O. D. 


Both spring and fallfarrow. Good ones. Fully 
half our spring boars are by our mammoth, big, 
lengthy Calloway’s Favorite. A strictly big 
type boar. Others by Juanita’s Big Bone. In 
our many years as a breeder, as far as we know, we 
haven't a dissatisfied customer. Furthermore, we 
don’t intend to have one if we can prevent it. 


ED ANDERSON, ALTA, 1|OWA 











Gaffey’s Prize-Winning 
CHESTERS 


Twenty-two big husky fall boars, and the tops of 
120 spring pigs raised, tooffer. Sired by 7 two cham 
pions. Joy Boy and -* Mind, We 
breed the clase of hogs that show the balance on the 
right side of the ledger. If you don’t think so, come 


andsee. Herd immuned 
W. E. GAFFEY, Storm Lake, lowa 


See our exhibit at Sioux City 


CHESTER WHITES 


How about that boar you are going to buy this fall? 
We saved 150 pigs from 22 sows, and besides haves 
number of fall boars, and they are all immuned, 

Our record at Sioux City and at the Omaba Bwine 
Show indicates to some extent the class of stock we 


raise. Address 
JOHN P. COULSON, Storm Lake, lows 


CENTER BROOK HERD 


Chester Whites 


Cholera immuned by double treatment. Would you 
like a boar sired by Prince Victor and out of sows 
sired by such boars as White Hill Wonder, Joy 
2d, Proud Chief, Buren’s Choice, White Wonder 
Hero's Best? ifso, write 
W. L. Danforth & Sons, Storm Lake, Ia. 

Visitors always welcome. 











POLLAN D-CHINAS. 





BLOEMENDAALS’ 


BIG POLAND-CHINAS 


Are you interested in making two pounds of pork grow where but one grows now? We would like @ 
give you an idea of the class of hogs we breed. That there is a difference goes without saying. 


PUBLIC BOAR SALE SEPT. 22 


BLOEMENDAAL BROS., 


Alton, lowa 





LONG HENRY 81516, OUR 4-TON POLAND BOAR 


We have refused long money for this _ He is big and good and, best of all, a great sire. When is 
the market for the famous big Poland-China, just remember our herd. Write or visit 


J. L. CARMAN & SON, 


cook, NEBRASKA 





Mr. Farmers Are You pee Hogs? 
Why not breed 
and raise the 
World's Great- 
est Pork Hog? 
Faulkner's 

Famous 

Spotted 

Polands 
are the old 
origina! big 
boned spotted 
kind. Spring pigs, no kin pairs and trios, all 
recorded in the recognized records. 

H. L. FAULKNER, 

Box W, 


Jamesport, Mo. 
J 
Poland-Ghina Boars 
We are offering some good pigs of spring and fall 
farrow, also our select herd boar. Best of breeding; 
prices reasonable; everything immune. 


8. B. HUDSON & SONS, Knoxville, lowa 











Hancher’s Big Polands 


Big hogs, big bone, big litters and big quality 1s ou 
watchword. One bundred spring pigs in keeping 
with those of former years. Sires: Haneh 
Smooth Wonder, Hancher’s Big Orange 
Hancher’s oe Price and Hanche 
Jones. Come and see them while the tops are ber 


M. P. HANCHER, elles a lowa 


500 Poland-China 1 Pi 


FOR SALE 
900 March farrow, good boned, growthy and wo 
feeding quality. All of popwar big type breeding 
Inspection invited. miles 
Farm 1 mile northeast of _Sptgetie and 4 
tL 


west of Searsboro, on M. & 8 
Lynnville, low 
— 





A. & J. C. JOHNSON, 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
gep. 28—A. C. Lanham, Mer., Sheldon, Ia. 
Oct. 5—O. E. Husted and A. L, Ballard, 
St. Charles, Iowa. i 4 
Oct. 11—J. L. Peters; West Liberty, lowa. 
Oct. 18—Estate of Carrier, Newton, 
lowa; Wm. Carrier, Admr. 
Oct. 1/—H. D. Parsons, Baxter, Iowa. 


Oct. 20—Rhynas, Sons & Wells, Stockport, 
wa . 

ie 24 Cc, L. MeClellan, Lowden, Iowa, 

Oct. i—-G. E. Ward & Son, Sioux City, 
»,—Perry Tyrrel, Oxford Junction, 


-Frank T., Pemberton, lowa Falls, 





wa. 

vay 1—Otto Gloe, Martel, Neb. 

Nov. 6—Fred Hobelman, Deshler, Neb. 
Nov. 7—L. H. Krnst, Tecumseh, Neb. 

Nov. 13—Homer Duea, Zearing, Iowa. 
Nov. 1/—Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 

Nov. 1/—Held Bros., Hinton, Iowa. 

Nov. 16—Theo. Martin, Bellevue, Iowa, 
Nov. 16—M. C>Matern & Son, Wesley, Ia. 
Nov. 30—C. L. Steddom & Sons, Lacey, 

wa. 

Sie 19 and 20—C. A. Saunders, Manager, 
Manilla, Iowa; sale at Omaha. 


POLLED DURHAMS. 
Nov. 27—Z. T. Dunham & Sons, Dunlap, 
Jowa. 
ANGUS... 

Oct. $—A. G. Messer, Grundy Center, Ia. 
Oct. 10—C. E. Woods & Son, Mechanics- 
ville, Iowa. 
Oct. 17—J. W. Hanna, Tarkio, Mo. 
Mitchell- 


Oct. 31—R. Wilkinson & Son, 
ville, lowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
Oct. 19—Hanson Bros., Williamsburg, Ia. 
JERSEYS. 


Nov. 2—Aug. Blinde, Johnson, Neb. 
Feb. 8—G. Van Patten & Son, Sutton, 


ay 
‘ied RED POLLS. 
Nov. 9—O. Boyd, Virginia, Neb. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 


Sept. 2i—Mallory & Reeve, Hampton, Ia. 

Sept. 25—B. C. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 

Sep. 26—J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia, 

Oct. 2—J. G. McQuilkin, La Porte City, 
lowa. 

Oct. 6—Hunt & McDonald, Denison, Ia. 

Oct. 8—W. M. Putman & Son, Tecumseh, 


Neb. 

Oct. 9—Wm. Retzlaff, Walton, Neb. 
Oct. 9—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Oct.12—J. H. Proett & Son and H. J. 
Nachtigal & Son, Alexandria, Neb. 

Oct. 13—Proett Bros., Alexandria, Neb. 
Oct. 16—R. H. Domer,, Morley, lowa. 

Oct. 17—G. T. Robbins, Martelle, Iowa. 
Oct. 7—-E. A. Bonham, Macksburg, lowa. 
Oct. &—Jas. J. Horr, Mechanicsville, Ia. 
Oct. B—J. E. Forke & Sons, Malcolm, 
Neb. 

Oct, #o—R. E. Steele, Falls City, Neb. 
Oct. 20—John Simon, Humboldt, Neb. 
Oct. 26—John Roskamp, Kanawha, lowa. 
Oct. 2%—Frank L. North, Vail, Iowa. 
Oct. 24—C. J. Swale, Fredericksburg, la. 
Oct. 31I—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Nov. 6—Fred Hobelman, Deshler, Neb. 
Nov. 8—R. M. Young, Cook, Neb. 

Nov. 3—Pfander & McClelland, Clarinda, 
lowa. 

Nov. 9—Ira Boyd, Virginia, Neb. 

Nov. 20—-Year & Romey, Melvin, lowa. 
Jan, 8—Johnson Bros., Winnebago, Minn. 
Jan, S—F, M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, 


Minn. 
Jan. 10—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn, 
7, 10o-F, W. Knapp, Worthington, 
Mim, 


Jan. 11—Wellendorf & Son, Algona, Iowa. 
Jan, 11—J. A. Vipond & Son, Algona, Ia. 
Jan. 12—Year & Romey, Melvin, lowa. 
Jan. 14—Allen & Wright, Chariton, Iowa. 
Jan. 15—Carlson & Trier, Washington, Ia. 
= 16—Hanks & Bishop, New London, 
owa. 
Jan. 19—Hunt & McDonald, Denison, Ia. 
~. ~ihed M. Putman & Son, Tecumseh, 
NED. 
Jan, 22—David Boesiger, Cortland, Neb. 
Jan, 23—Geo. Briggs & Son, Clay Center, 


Neb. 
~~ 24—John O. Bayne & Son, Aurora, 
feb. 


Jan. 25—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
Jan. “+—Year & Romey, Melvin, lowa. 

Jan. 30—J. C. Boyd & Son, Virginia, Neb. 
~~ s1—J. E. Forke & Sons, Malcolm, 
Neb, 


Jan, 31—I. F, Clark, Terril, Iowa. 

Feb, 1—O. E. Harmon, Fairmont, Neb. 
Feb. 1—E. A. Thompson, Terril, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia. 


Feb, 2—James Pattersén, Red Oak, Ia. 
Feb. 7—Kd Kern, Stanton, Neb. 
Feb. 8—G. Van Patten & Son, 
Neb.; dispersion sale. 
Feb. 15—Pfander & McClelland, Clarinda, 
a. 
Feb. —Robert E. Steele, Fallp City, 
Feb. 13—Theo. Foss, Sterling, Neb. 
ge A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
va. 
Feb. 20—John Simon, Humboldt, Neb. 
Ae 21—Gillham & Brown, Waverly, Neb. 
re 12—D. L. Wallace, Rising City, Neb. 
eb. 26—H. Wernimont, Ohiowa, Neb. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Bent. 21—Peter Mouw, Orange City, Iowa. 
Beer’ 22—Bloemendaal Bros., Alton, Iowa. 
‘pt. 22—Korver Bros. and Vander Wilt, 
galiton, Iowa; sale at Orange City, Iowa. 
Senn 25—H. Fesenmeyer, Clarinda, Iowa. 
Oot 26—M. V. Miler, Lawler, Iowa. 


Sutton, 


a %—-E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
0 -10—E. E. Farver, Sibley, Iowa. 

: 10—E. C. Forest & Son, Andover, 
"tied Sale at Clinton, Iowa. 

04 2—-M. L. Baldwin, Sibley, Iowa. 
ct. 23-—Geo, Brown, Tecumseh, Neb. 


Ort. 23—Drewelow Bros., New Hampton, 

Rov. 1—Otto Gloe, Martel, Neb. 

os Aug. Blinde, Johnson, Neb. 

Feb 8—J. L. Carman & Son, Cook, Neb. 
- 6—E. C. Forest & Son, 

Pep 3 sale at Clinton, Iowa. 

Jan 04 C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

eb, 7 tte Gloe, Martel, Neb. 
'<(~Fred Lintz, Graf, Neb. 


Andover, 
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CHESTER WHITES. 
Sept. 26—W. A. Hoover, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Oct. 4—Leonard Heisel & Son, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. aaa Ernst, Jr., Tecumseh, 
) 


Nov. 9—Ira Boyd, Virginia, Neb. 
HORSES AND CATTLE. 

Feb. 25 to Mar. 1—Annual Show and Sales, 
Iowa Department of Agriculture, State 
Fair Grounds, Des Moines. 

BELGIAN HORSES. 

Oct. 16—Wm. Crownover, Hudson, Iowa. 

Oct. 17—R. F. French, Independence, Ia.; 
dispersion sale. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, iowever, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 
H. M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 


ELMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 








Field Notes 


GREAT WONDER JR. 

Messrs. W. J. Wendt & Sons, the own- 
ers of the Duroc boar Great Wonder Jr., 
at Remsen, Iowa, are now ready to price 
spring boars sired by this big, classy, 
young boar. Great Wonder Jr. is the boar 
Mr. Wendt, Sr., selected from among the 
entire Waltemeyer boar offering of81916 
as best. He was among the highest- 
priced spring boars in the sale sired by 
the well-known champion Great Wonder. 
He has now developed into a big, square- 
ended, thick, deep-bodied boar that cdédm- 
pletely gratifies the desire of Messrs. 
Wendt. Like nearly all the Great Won- 
ders, he sires stock true to type. He has 
the bone, the feet, the strong, straight 
set of legs such as are being sought after 
with more persistency at the present time 
than ever before. We recently saw a 
number of young boars on Mr. Wendt’s 
farm that are going to please the people 
who come to see them. They are large 
and rangy, and they have the bone and 
feet so characteristic of their sire. Messrs. 
Wendt also have boars by A High Model, 
son of the $1,000 champion High Model. 
These gentlemen have one of the old es- 
tablished herds in northwest Towa, found- 
ed on blood lines that have been instru- 
mental in shaping the destinies of the 
Duroc breed. Look up their card else- 
where in this issue, and note the prices 
being asked.—Advertising Notice. 


HORWOOD SHORT-HORNS. 


We direct attention to the card, else- 
where in this issue, of Mr. James J. Horr, 
of Mechanicsville, Iowa, in which he of- 
fers four Short-horn bulls, three of which 
are Scotch, As many know, Mr. Horr 
maintains a good herd of cattle. At the 
head of his herd is the splendid bull, 
Augustus Sultan, a bull that has proven 
a valuable asset to the herd. A splendid 
roan by him is offered, and from one of 
the good Scotch breeding matrons. To 
look over the get of Sultan Augustus 
among the younger calves is ample proof 
of the value of this bull. Then there is 
a good red by Silver Sultan, that is of the 
Acorn tribe, and he is a pretty good match 
for the roan. One of the older bulls of- 
fered is of the Secret family, tracing to 
Imp. Sorrel, and is a son of Marshal, the 
good bull used with success by Blair 
Bros., of Dayton, Iowa, and got by Park- 
dale Goods. It is the get of Marshal that 
has been bringing strong prices at the 
breeders’ sales, and at public sales in 
the northwest. Mr. Horr has his bulls 
in good shape, and he is pricing them to 
attract buyers. He will be glad to show 
them to visitors, or, if not convenient to 
come, he will give detailed description 
thru correspondence. Look up his card, 
—Advertising Notice. 


SPIES BROS.’ DUROCS. 


This is the year that Messrs. Spies 
Bros., of Beaver Creek, Minn., have ac- 
complished what they set out for in grow- 
ing Duroc Jerseys. Not that they have 
the numbers desired, for weather condi- 
tions were against raising early pigs in 
large numbers, But in point of being 
able to bring on successfully what they 
saved, these boys have done_ splendid 
work. For a couple of years the big 
Crimson Wonder Prince has been chief 
stock boar in their herd. fle is the 
biggest Crimson Wonder boar living that 
we know about. He has all that could 
well be desired in bone and length. To 
cross on his get the boys have one of the 
very best sons of the champion Great 
Wonder. This si Great Wonder 2d. His 
dam, Grand Lady 3d, is the big show 
sow that is a full sister to the junior 
champion sow at Des Moines a year ago. 
Here is more bone and great feet tq add 
to the good bone Crimson Wonder Prince 
is putting in their herd. Seven boars of 
a litter of April 1st farrow are by Crim- 
son Wonder Prince and out of Grand 
Lady 3d. Here is a choice litter. A 
dozen early spring boars include three 
litters of exceptional scale and merit. 
Four are by Great Wonder 2d, and out of 


Miss Proud Chief, a great, big, rangy, 
deep-bodied, high-backed sow. he is a 
close second to Grand Lady 3d. She is 


one of the few sows now living sired by 
the noted Proud Chief. Two of these 
pigs are outstanding. They will weigh 
right at 180 pounds each, and they have 





the length and character to make herd 


rs. Three by Crimson Wonder Prince , 
are out of a Golden Model 2lst sow, and 


three are by Pathfinder’s Giant and-out 
of a Cherry Chief sow. We question 
whether ten better pigs can be found any- 
where than these, If looking for a top- 
notch pig from aristocratic parentage, at 
its actual worth, here is where you will 
find him.—Advertising Notice. 


ED ANDERSON’S CHESTERS. 


Annually for a number of years, Mr. 
Ed Anderson, of Alta, lowa, has come 
before Wallaces’ Farmer readers at this 
season of the year, offering spring and 
fall boars from his herd of Chester Whites 
with recognized merit. On anothey page 
of this issue his card will be found, and, 
as before, he offers to ship them C, O, D. 
This plan of selling has been strictly ad- 
hered to since he began advertising, and 
it has proven satisfactory to both his 
customers and to himself. Mr. Ander- 
son’s main herd boar is Calloway’s Favor- 
ite. And right here is where we wish to 
register our admiration for this boar, The 
point we so much admire about him is 
his extreme ‘size, He is the real big 
type, the type that in all other breeds 
of swine has given best results. He is 
long and tall, and he has the depth of 
body and evefiness to go with it. Geta 
boar by Calloway’s Favorite and you will 
not be disappointed. They are boars with 
stretch, good, high backs, and pleasing 
contour. Remember, you take no chances 
in ordering a boar from Mr. Anderson. He 
takes pride in the fact that he has an 
unbroken list of satisfied customers, He 
is a man we can recommend most highly. 
—Advertising Notice. 


SMALLINGS’ DUROCS. 


The herd of Duroc Jerseys owned by 
Messrs. S. O. Smalling & Son, of 
Porte City, lowa, has made good develop- 
ment thig year. ‘The spring boars now 
being offered are a most creditable lot. 
In the main they are the get of the boar 
Crimson Royal, for the past three years 
at the head of this herd. This is one of 
the comparatively few Crimson Wonder 
Again boars in service. And in talking 
about bone, good feet and good legs, wide 
set, such as they are all asking for at 
this day, we wish to say that Crimson 
Royal does not need to take a back seat 
for any of them. Invariably, these quali- 
ties are transmitted to his offspring, and 
with them the rich cherry. color which 
he possesses. The young boars offered 
are out of daugliters of High Model, King 
the Colonel, Cherry Chief, Missouri Model 
Top and Crimson Wonder [%Am. Messrs. 
Smalling have, besides those by Crimson 
Royal, two litters containing twenty pigs 
by Pathfinder and Great Wonder. We 
do not feel that extended eulogy of these 
two boars here would add to their noto- 
riety, as the Duroc breed contains the 
names of perhaps two no more popular 
boars at the present time. The Great 
Wonder boars are out of a Grand Model 
dam, while those by Pathfinder are out 
of a Cherry Chief sow. Messrs. Smalling 
will take pleasure in giving detailed de- 
scription of their young boars to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

SHERIDAN’S CHESTERS. 


If wanting a few brood sows for fall 
farrow, or a spring or fall boar, go and 
see P. H. Sheridan, of Vail, lowa. He 
has them, and in large numbers. The 
main sire represented in the young stuff 
is. American Pioneer, son of the noted 
Wonder. Mr. Sheridan is one of the old 
Chester White breeders. He has exhibited 
his stock at Des Moines at different times, 
and has always been among the winners 
His herd is very prolific. It is also im- 
mune. The sows he offers represent his 
work thru a long term of years, and the 
best boars he has used are contained in 
their pedigrees. Go and see him if want- 
ing stock. You will have a large number 
from which to make your selection. Read 
his card on another page of this issue.— 
Advertising Notice. 


UPPERHILL DUROCS. 


Mr. I. A. Matern, of Wesley, Iowa, is 
ready to supply boars for the trade, of 
early spring farrow, that are of a pleas- 
ing nature and well grown out. In fact, 
we were much impressed with the good 
quality of these boars upon a recent visit 
to the herd. In blood lines, nearly all the 
prominent boars of recent years are con- 
tained in the tabulations of Mr. Matern’s 
hogs. The young boars are all by Good 
FE Nuff for Lou, a product of Burk’s Good 
KE Nuff and a line-bred Ohio Chief sow. 
Two sows in particular that are the dams 
of some of the top boars, are Hilda and 
Dot Orion. The former is by ig Ben, 
by Double Colonel, and out of a daugh- 
ter of The Professor. The latter is by 
Henry Orion, by Orion Chief. We wish 
to mention here also that Mr. Matern is 
a breeder of Scotch Short-horns and Per- 
cherons. He and his father, M. C. Ma- 
tern, will hold a joint sale of Short-horns 
November 16th. Particulars concerning 
the offering will be given later. Mean- 
time, write Mr. Matern about his boars. 
—Advertising Notice. 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS. 


A herd of excellent Short-horns is the 
one owned by Mr. Henry Stenberg, of 
Elmore, Minn. This is the herd we called 
attention to a year ago, and remarked 
that it was being founded upon right 
plans. Mr. Stenberg was an old cattle 
feeder, and in that business acquired the 
knowledge to pick good animals, and that 
in thin flesh would be quick to lay on 
flesh when opportunity wes given. pon 
entering the breeding of pure-breds, his 


attention was attracted to the Scotch 
type, as they nearest approached his 
ideal. The herd has grown materially 


since a year ago. The breeding matrons 
now number thirty head, and they are in 
the pink of breeding form. They are cows 
with scale, and in color the roans pre- 
dominate. The bull, Diamond Medal, now 
three years old, has grown out in all di- 
rections. He is just a high-class roan, 
with all the symmetry and breed char- 
acter for which this wonderful breed of 





cattle is noted. Diamond Medal is by 
Diamond Goods, the grand champion, and 
out of the exceptional cow Clara 59th, 
by Choice of All, by Choice Goods, giv- 
ing him two lines of Choice Goods near 
the top of his pedigree, and his grand- 
dam is Imp, Clara 58th, by the Willis bull, 
yolden Victor. Mr. Stenberg has a real 
gem in Diamond Medal. His get now 
number more than a dozen head, and_it is 
the quality of it that further enhances 
his value. Two bulls among those being 
offered are by Diamond Medal, and one 
of them is deserving of- recognition by 
someone who is looking for the very best 
and is willing to pay a-fair price for it. 
We refer to a twelve months’ roan out of 
Roan Augusta, by Victory Sultan; second 
dam, Lady Augusta, by Imp. Baron/Beau- 
fort. Then comes Imp. Augusta, by 
Waverley. In commenting on this young- 
ster, it might be said that he confotms 
in make-up to the modern type seen at 
the top end of the class at our leading 
state fairs. He is filled at every turn. 
He is worth a lot of money to the right 
party. Mr. Stenberg is fortunate in hav- 
ing two Augusta cows, the other being 
by Lord of Sittyton. In the herd are 
found, besides those mentioned, daugh- 
ters of Prince Robin, Merry Goods, Silver 
Sultan, Choice Knight and Missie Sultan. 


_If looking for a young bull, we know that 


a visit to Mr. 
highly pleasing. 


Stenberg’s herd will be 
His farm is just across 
the Minnesota line, in Iowa. Look up 
ye card and write him.—A advertising No- 
ice. 


SEE PUTMAN & SON’S FUTURITY 
DUROC LITTER AT LINCOLN. 


The boys who attended the Putman & 
Son sale on July 25th, were enthusiastic 
over the futurity litter being carried 
along, but when they see them at Lin- 
coln, they will certainly be more than 
surprised. We doubt if a larger or more 
uniform litter of Duroc pigs were ever 
shown at Lincoln. We could hardly be- 
lieve it possible to get such tremendous 
size on these pigs. We looked at them 
one day last week, and can frankly say 
we saw no such litter on exhibition last 
fall. They are sired by King’s Colonel, 
and from a daughter of Uneeda Crimson 
Wonder. One of this litter, a gilt, sold in 
the July sale for $160, and recently a boar 
pig was sold to Sam Eakles, of Illinois, 
for $300. Putman & Son reserved the 
right to show him. You will find this 
litter’ big with quality, and they are the 
kind that buyers are after and breeders 
trying to produce. Don’t fail to see the 
Putman & Son herd at Lincoln.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


THREE ae DUROC P!GS FOR 


Three pure-bred Duroc Jersey pigs, two 
gilts and one male, for $52, is the offer 
being made at present by the firm of 8. 
P. and F. M. Oldham, of Murray, Neb. 
These pigs were farrowed in June, and 
are of Colonel Gano, Critic and Crimson 
Wonder breeding. This firm is now and 
has been doing a nice mail order busi- 
ness. No better breeding can be found 
than that represented in this herd. A 
grandson of Critic B. furnished the Critic 
breeding found in this herd, and spring 
pigs sold in the Widle sale as high as 
$180. Just think of getting three here 
for $52. The Colonel breeding represent- 
ed in the herd came from the Putman & 
fon herd, and this firm have _ recently 
sold spring pigs for as high as $300. The 
many sales being made from this herd 
means that buyers are appreciating the 
good values being offered. See ad and 
write for further information.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


GREAT WONDER 1! AM. 


Messrs. J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, 
Iowa, announce a wuroc Jersey sale for 
September 26th, when they will offer 
forty boars, all of spring farrow except 
five, and ten spring gilts. This is the 
home of Great Wonder I Am, recognized 
as the biggest Duroc boar of his age now 
living. He is the talk of everyone who 
sees him. If looking for big stock, you 
will be elated by what you will see at 
Messrs. Vipond’s. Great Wonder I Am 


has sired March pigs that will weigh 
mighty close to 250 pounds. Get your 
thoughts centered on this sale. Watch 


for particulars in later issues.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


WASHBURN LINING UP. 


Mr. F. M. Washburn, the well-known 
Duroc Jersey breeder at Lake Crystal, 
Minn., and the owner of the great boar, 
Chief Invincible, is laying his plans now 
for his next January 9th sow sale. As 
might be expected, it will be a Chief 
Invincible sale. Mr. Washburn thas suf- 
ficient she-stuff for two sales; and our 
readers may be sure that what goes into 
this sale is going to be good. They will 
be the pick of the flock. He has a son 
of King’s Colonel that will be used on 
some of the get of Chief Invincible, and 
he also has a fall boar by Pathfinder, out 
of a Proud Colonel sow, that may be 
used some. Chief Invincible is still the 
great, massive boar that made him prom- 


inent. He is much reduced in flesh from 
what he was when we previously saw 
him, and better results are being ob- 


tained. Mr. Washburn has a boar pig of 
June farrow by Chief Invincible, and out 
of a big, rangy sow by Pathfinder, that 
is giving much promise. As far as he 
has gone, he looks to be the equal of his 
great sire. Don’t forget Washburn.—Ad- 
vertising Notice, 


SEE 0. E. HARMON’S DUROCS AT 
LINCOLN. 


O. E. Harmon, of Fairmont, Neb., will 
exhibit a couple of pens of Duroc males 
at the Nebraska State Fair, and he will 
be glad to have both old and new cus- 
tomers visit his pens. All of the surplus 
boars from the herd will be sold at pri- 


vate sale, King’s Colonel Again, the 
$1,000 sire, was formerly used in this 
herd. His get were big with quality. A 


boar from this herd is a good buy. Bred 
sow sale, February 1st. See ad in this 
issue.—Advertising Notice. 
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DUROC JEKSEYWS. 


PRINCE EDUCATOR 


The greatest son of the noted Educator. A first and second prize winner at the big shows where size 
and quality are paramount. Likewise, bis get heve been persistent winners. Our pigs were never better 
then at the present. We ere offering top fall and spring boars by Prince Educator. Besides we have 
eight spring boars Of a litter by Pathfinder and out of Lady Wonder, by the champion Big Wonder. 

Get your boar while the getting is g » 

Wateb for our exbibit at the big western shows. Everything immuned. Address 


G. R. STEELE, ireton, lowa 


DUROCS AT PRIVATE SALE-READ MY OFFER 


Owing to the poor corn prospects in our section, I must sell 12 fine fall sows sired by Select 
Model and bred to Col. Illustrator for September farrow. Price $0 to $75—just a little over mar- 
ket price. Some of these gilts are out of my State Fair prize-winning sows. This class of gilts 
are worth double what I am asking for them. _I also have a few open fall sows and a few spring 


males. These Durocs are in fine condition. Write now. 
W. G. REAL, FAIRMONT, NEB. 
Two top spring boars by the champion Great 


D ll ‘0 C le @ rse ys W onder and a number of fine specimens by Grand 


8 Fall Boars Sired by King’s Gol. 


CHAS. W. MARTIN, Carroll, la. 
These are from Valley Chief 8th and Crimson Wonder 34 dams. Here's the chance to get a son of the 


great sire whose get have topped so many sales. These ~ half brothers to the $555.00 sow in the world’s 
pecord sale in Iowa. I bave a few other wp pigs by King Col. Again. 
For a good boar prospect write THEO. FOSS, Sterling, Nebraska 


Bayne & Son Offer the Get of Great Duroc Boars 


Crimson Ming, our two times grand champion herd boar, weighing 800 Ibs. in breeding condition. 
Willietta Ming. our young boar by Orion Cherry King and a full brother to the grand champion boar at 
Omaha. Jack’s Orion Al, a fine sire and from champion eastern blood, 90 pigs by our herd boars men- 
tioned above and by Walt's Top Col., @rand Model and King’s Col. Again. Five fail bours. For the cham- 
pion blood of the east and west write 0. BAYNE & SON, Aurora, Nebraska. 


Merfeld & Sons Offer Their Valued Herd Boar Illustrator 3d 


Largest and without doubt best son of the noted Illustrator. Only for the fact that we have purchased 
Defender Major would we price bim. Also good young boar by Orion Cherry King 5th, and a 


choice selection of spring boars. 
GREENE, IOWA 


mM. E. MERFELD & SONS, 
Nebraska’s Herd of Big Durocs 


Herd headed by the $1,000 Improved Pathfinder and the $750 Kern's Sensation. The best boars we 
eould buy. We use big boars and big sows. Spring boars at private sale. Sow sale January 22. 


DAVID BOESIGER, CORTLAND, NEBRASKA 
WEIGHT 500 Lbs. at 10 Mos. 


Heads my herd of Durocs. Spring pigs by the most noted boars. 
Fall sale October 20. 


Winter sale February 19. 
JOHN SIMON, 









































Humboldt, Neb. 
2 Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $37 


A male and female, not related, of Critic and Gano breeding. Pedigree blank with each pig. 


For full particulars write 
8s. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, Murray (Cass Co.), Nebraska 


a ha. stasstececsetousciaes 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


W. M. PUTMAN & SON, TECUMSEH, NEB. 


LIBERTY LOAN QGOBA i ussest, uenatwesr sumo 


YEARLING DUROC BOAR LIVING 
The bear we recently purchased in Kentucky at $1500. We anticipate great results in mating this bear with 
our big Prince A!bert sows. 














See our exhibit at the Sioux City tair. 


Public boar sate November 20. F. WwW. YEAR & SONS, Melvin, lowa 


Herd numbers over 100 breeding sows, 


MORE GOOD DUROC BOARS THAN EVER OFFERED BY ONE FIRM 


Col. Uneeda, said by many the equal of any boar of the breed. Sensation Wonder 5th, full 
brother recently sold for $2500.00. Smooth Sensation, ful! brother to Great Sensation, my noted rera 
boar. Son of Pathfinder, and the equal of anythiig we have seen by Pathfinder. These four boare are 
good enough to head any herd. They are the kind that made our first sale average 6176 per head. Also some 
choles fall and spring boars for sale. Everything immune. Write KD. M. KERN, Stanton, Nebr, 


GIANT DUROGS WITH QUALITY 


February and Mareb pigs, either sex, no akin, with extreme size, immuned, and sired by our 1000-pound 
boars, Giant Model, Jumbo Illustrator and Fancy’s Giant. 
MONROE, IOWA 


= 1) DIAMOND FARM DUROCS 


Twenty fall boars for sale—good ones. All are the 
get of our good herd boar, Crimson, son of the 
noted Crimeon Wonder Prince. Price, 875 to $100; a 
few at ¢100—and guaranteed to suit. Kemem- 
ber we ship on approval. We have a herd of big 
brood sows, and these young boars are going to do 
the people good. Address 


A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia (Cherokee Co.), lowa 
Spies Bros.’ Durocs 


After culling closely, we have 19 slashing big 
spring boars and 5 of fail farrow by our 2 exceptional 
boars, Crimson Wonder Prince and Great 
Wonder 2d; also3 by Pathfinder’s Giant. Spring 
boars at 160 to 180 lbs. at 44 months, with good part 


. 
of it in length. If you like your money better than the 
pig after you get him, it will be waiting for you. 

ane . , — bit Pigs must please. 

weighing 155 pounds at five months, that are out o . 

+ows weighing from 600 to 800 Ibs. We have a fine SPIES BROS., Beaver « reek, Minn. 

lot to offer and will be pleased to give detailed de- Shipping point, Manley, 17 miles east of Sioux Falls. 


ecription and quote prices to those interested. Herd 


headed by Royal Gano 2d. Leading strains of 
SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 


the breed represented. Main issue—good hogs, 
The good, rugged, heavy boned, good footed kind, 


VOLGA VALLEY FARM 
J, H. Mort, Prop’r, Randalia, lowa 
with high backs. Sire, Good E Nuff for Lou. 
Herd made up from the blood of Orion Chief, The 
Professor, Instructor and King of Cols. 
Write your wants to 


L. A. MATERN, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


lowa State College—tLive Stock for Sale 


Belgian filly, 3 years old; Percheron filly, rising 2 
years old; Clydesdale filly, 3 years old; Clydesdale 
stallion, 1 year old; Clydesdale brood mares. Berk- 
shire, Poland-China, Chester White and Duroc Jersey 
spring pigs, cholera immune. Southdown yearliag 
rame and show rams. Addrees 

FARM DEPARTMENT, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 














A PAIR OF GREAT 


DUROC BOARS 


Russell’s Model by A Grand Model by 
Grand Model. Oneof the largest and best senior 
boars of the breed. 

King’s Col. Supreme by King's Col. Again 
by King’s Col. A junior boar of good scale and 
attractive. 

Look us up at the Nebraska state fair. No 
better blood lines, and big with quality. 


P. M. & B. F. LOTT, FAIRMONT, NEB. 























Smalling & Son’s Durocs 


Spring boars of correct Duroc type and that have 
been fed a complete balanced ration. Main sire, 
Crimson Royal, the boar with a set of feet, bone 
and legs above criticiam. Also boars by Pathfinder 
out of a Cherry Chief sow, and by Great Wonder out 
of a Grand Model sow. Three good young Short- 
born bulls. 

8. O. SMALLING & BON 


Wesley, Iowa 








LaPorte City, lowa 


DUROC YEARLING HERD BOAR 


Invincible 216245, offered; 520 lbs. at 15 mos. 
and growing rapidly. A bigh class boar and son of. 
the mighty Chief Invincible. First check bag $150 
takes him. Also choice fall boars. B. A. SAM- 
UELBON & SON, Kiron, Sac Co., lowa. 











Semi-Solid 





Semi-Sold BUTTERMILK 


THE IDEAL HOG FEED 


Its extremely high factor of digestibility (100%), ite great quality as a stimulating 
tonic, and ite high content of lactic acid make it the cheapest feed known for hog, 
Sterilized and pasteurized, safer than raw buttermilk. 

Some users and boosters of Semi-Solid Buttermilk: Ed. M. Kern, W. M. Purr tan, 
J. 8. Golder, F. C. Crocker, and others. 

Order a barrel and be convinced. 


Consolidated Products Co., 


Sold direct from factory to consumer by 


Dept. A, Lincotn, Neb, 





SHORT-HORNS. 





preucemead farts GENV 


Is offering SrGne ening bh HORN BULLS, REDS AND ROANS, ten to fifteen months old, 


hree full Scotch, five Scotch topped. 


So. Fifth Avenue, 


J. A. BENSON, 


Prices, $175 to $300. 


SHELDON, 10WA 








Short-horn Steers 
Break World’s Record 


Forty Short-horn steers, weighing 1692 Ibs., 
bred in North Dakota, fed in South Dakota, 
topped the Chicago market July 9th at €14 per 
cwt.. averaging $236.88 per head. They were part 
of ashipment of 18 loads of Short-horne, 263 bead, 
which sold for 55,025.39, averaging slightly 
under $210 per head, 

Market authorities pronounce this perform- 
ance without a parallel for all time and regard- 
less of breed. 

The Short-horn is the breed for you. 


AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Held Bros., Hinton, lowa 


A Dozen Choice Young 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


Mostly Scotch topped. We can furnish you with a 
good bull at a modest price. Herd headed by 
Golden Sultan and Victor of Wayside 24. 


We Solicit Your Correspondence 

















EIGHT EXTRA GOOD 


Young Short-horn Bulls 


to offer—reds and roang, from 12 to 15 months old. 
Four of them are sired by Imp. Proud Marshal. 
Come and see these young bulls. Our herd numbers 
150 head of the best Scotch and Scotch topped sorts, 
with the best of sires in service. Also a few high 


Class heifers for sale. 
RHYNAS & WELLS, Stockport, lowa 


COUNTRYSIDE 


Herd, headed by Straight Goods 348304— 
greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods. Choice 
young bulls of the Augusta, Victoria, Bruce May- 
flower and other good Scotch and American tribes. 
Also « limited number of clasey yearling and two- 
year-old Percheron fillies. It is our aim to 
establish herds recognized for their merit. We wel- 
come visitors. We back our statements. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 


Norwood Farm Shorthorns 


Have just received a bunch of Short-horns from 
Canada and now have several choice bulls to offer, 
among them a red and a roan Augusta, a Marr Stam- 
ford and a Bruce Jenny Lind and the best white bull 
we ever owned. Also a few heifers to offer; two by 
Superb Sultan are especially good. Prices reason- 
able, Call or write. 


R. O. MILLER & SONS, 








Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 





SCOTCH HERD BULL 


King’s Knight 434989 


A mighty good red 3-year-old by Ming Camber. 
land 24 and out of the Scotch cow, Red Lady 
24 by Med Knight. Goodcalvestoshow. Guar- 
anteed every way. 


GEO. GLYNN, 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Five Scotch bulls around a year old, al] but one of 
Kilblean Beauty family: three roans, one white. 
See these good thick bulls and the good breeding 
berd and you will buy at the moderate price. Will 
also spare the herd bull, Proud Chief 377218. 


THOS. BROWN & SON, Olile, lowa 
Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Ten good young bulls, roans and reds, of choice 
Scotch and Scotch topped breeding and sired by a 
good breeding son of The Callant, by Avondale. Also 
some good cows and heifers for sale. Inspection 
invited. 


G. N. & Clyde Duncan, 
7 Short-horn Bulls Left 


Roans and red, Scotch and Scotch topped. Ths 
real business kind and from good ancestors. At- 


tractive prices. 
F. M. F. CERWINSKE, RUDD, IOWA 


ine Nearting  SHORT-HORN BULLS 
Now on hand—of the Mayflower, Lady Annie, Sweet- 


brier, Raspberry, Marietta and other families. 
Write us your wants. 


W. E. SUMMERVILLE, 


Milking Short-horns 


The most profitable for the corn belt farmer. 
Young bulls and females of definite milk inherit- 
ance. Bverything tuberculin tested. 

CooK FARMS, Independence, Iowa 


Maine Valley Short-horns 


Est. in 1872. For sale—The Cruickshank Queen of 
meente | herd bull, Scottish Secret 388130, 
thick, red 5S-year-old, and the sire of good ones. 
xL O SB. ROLLINS (successor to Jordan & 
Duna), Central City, lewa. 


Sioux Rapids, Iowa 








Columbus Junction, lowa 








Manning, lowa 











SHORT-HORNS 


Four good young bulls; one roan, three 
Sires: Sultan Augustus, Silver Sultan and Marca 
three are Scotch; ages, 10 to 14 months. Advantage 


in price to early buyers. 
JAS. J. HOKRR, Mechanicsville, Sows 


“SUNNYDALE HERD SHORT-HORNS. 


Scotch and Scotch topped Short-borns headed by 
King Dorothy 366077, Have nothing for sale at preg. 
ent, but have some good bull calves coming on for 
fall and winter. 

F. A. CLARK, Laurens, lows 


Short-horns For Sale 


Having recently bought the old established Heath 
herd, headed hy Village Knight, I am offering for 
sale some excepti onally high class Scotch cattle, ip. 
cluding a real he rd header, 
T. J. KANE, 


CLERMONT HERD SHORT-HORKS 


Nothing to offer at present. Everything reserved 
for our dispersion sale, October 3d, when 43 head of 
good, useful cattle will be offered. Two-thirds ate 
Scotch. Catalog ready September 15th, 

W.S. Handley & Son, Carroll, lowa 


SULTAN ROYAL 513398 OFFERED 


Price $800. A top notch white Scotch bull of Aug, 
7, 1916; grandson of Whiteball Sultan and Cumber- 
land's Last; 2d by Imp. Gay Lothario: 3d, Imp. Clip 
per. This is the making of a $2000 bull. 

REEVE BROS., Hampton, lows 


HENRY STENBERG, ELMORE, MINN, 


OFFERS ROAN SCOTCH BULLS 
One outstanding is an August, 1916. Aucueall 
Diamond Medal 624004, one of tle 
bulls of the breed. Come and see our herd. Nearly 
all the best known tribes and top individuals, 








Stanwood, lows 














HOLSTEINS. 


1, HIGH CLASS HOLSTEINS 


Herd Established 1881 
Young bulls from A. R. O. dame 
Sadie Vale breeding. Pedigres 
and photos gladly furnished on te 
quest. Correspondence solicited, 
W.B. BARNEY & SONS 
Chapin, fowa 
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SHEKP. 


100 IMPORTED AND HOME BRED 
Shropshire Rams 


Also some high class show yearling ewes for sale. 
Rams are mostly yearlings, and a good strong it 
in best breeding condition. 
Call or write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Farm near town. 
H. D. EDDINGFIELD, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


24 1 and 2-Yr. Reg, Shrop, Rams 


Also one very high class 3-year ram, sired by the 
$1000 Senator Bibby and from an Imp. Simon ewe. 
The 1 and 2-years sired by the noted show and breed- 
ing ram, Imp. Stanway Stamp 249 (015143R) and East 
View 705. Part of these rams are very bigh clas 
and suitable for heading pure bred flocks. 


Come and See Them 


C. B. WALKER, Memphis, Me. 


AND EWES from an old established 
100 RAMS flock. Anexcelient lot for large sls 
bone, type and beavy shearing. 

PRICED REASONABLE 
and a guaranty back of every sheep sold. Write 
today for prices and descriptions, 
MAPLE GROVE FARM 

W. A. TAYLOR & SON, AMES, 1OWA OWA 


Registered Shrop- 
R A M S shires. (Our aged 
ram was champion 1916 Lowa state 
fair. Weight and wool C0 
That's what you raise lambs for 
Several imp. Buttar rams. 100 yrié 
ewes. C. W. Chandler, Kellerton, I 


High Grade Shropshire Rams 


Yearlings and lambs for sale. Prices reasonsbl® 
Call or write. Can ship on C. & N. W. orl. ©. 


C. E. REINLEIN, Wolstein, lowa 


Holmes Bros., Milton, lowa 


Imported and Home Bred 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP of 
Twenty yearling rams for sale, sired by & 800 
Sen. Bibby. Inspection invited. 


Orchard Grove Shropshire Far@ 


offers a number of reg. yr. Shropebirs 
rame sired by a 295 1b. Imp. Minton — 
which sheared 15% Ibs. of wool as #* 
year-old. Write or come and see ene 
EDMOND M. STONE, Chariton, low! 



































Please mention this paper when writing 








